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THE ITO CHARTER 


BY RICHARD SCHULLER 


A: THE recent Havana conference, representatives of fifty-three 
nations signed the International Trade Organization charter.? 
It can be expected that a sufficient number of countries, easily 
accounting for the bulk of world trade, will ratify the convention 
in due course, and that it will become effective in 1949. 

The 102 articles of the charter and two large volumes of trade 
agreements are the result of three years of comprehensive and 
intensive negotiations. By many governments and experts the 
charter is praised as a long step toward the removal of trade 
obstacles, but in the eyes of its many critics it is a complicated 
and irrelevant blueprint of a policy that can contribute nothing 
substantial to facilitating international trade. 

There are other critics, who do not believe that the charter 
will be ineffective but condemn it because they are convinced 
that its effects will be economically and politically detrimental. 
These indictments come from three widely separated camps: the 
so-called underdeveloped countries of Latin America and Asia; 
Soviet Russia, and other communist governments and parties; 
certain groups of economists and politicians in western Europe 
and in other countries. They attack the principles of the charter, 
which are designed to attain the following objectives: the aboli- 
tion of all restrictions of imports other than tariffs; the substan- 
tial reduction of tariffs and application without discrimination; 
the development of an ITO trade policy code. The opponents 
of these goals are of the opinion that their countries need all 
kinds of restrictions and the right to discriminate; they hold also 
that the rigidity of the charter principles will hinder them from 
adjusting their economies to the exigencies of the present world. 


1 The Soviet Union refused to attend the conference. Of the countries represented, 
Argentina and Poland did not sign the charter; Czechoslovakia signed. 
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I 

The charter establishes the principle that no quotas, import or 
export licenses, or restrictions other than duties shall be insti- 
tuted by member countries. But many exceptions are admitted. 
First, there are those which have long been customary in trade 
agreements, for example, restrictions relating to the import or 
export of gold and silver, to the protection of patents, to the 
conservation of natural resources, to the protection of animal or 
plant life or health. Furthermore, import quotas can be imposed 
on any agricultural product in order to reduce a surplus of the 
like domestic product. Most important is the provision which 
allows members to restrict the quantity or value of merchandise 
to be imported “in order to safeguard its external financial posi- 
tion and balance of payments.” 

Since nearly every country in the world is suffering from bal- 
ance of payment problems, almost all countries are in a position 
to apply these quantitative import restrictions as necessary “‘safe- 
guards.” Only the United States and Switzerland have no bal- 
ance of payment difficulties. ‘The Swiss government, however, 
fears that its bargaining position will be impaired if other coun- 
tries can apply quotas to Swiss exports, and therefore insists on its 
right to retaliate. The United States alone is ready to take the 
risk of one-sided quotas, and is nevertheless accused of having 
forced the ban on quotas on other countries. 

The reason the critics maintain that the quota provisions of 
the charter will prevent the members from adapting their econo- 
mies to postwar conditions is that the charter demands that quan- 
titative restrictions should be imposed without discrimination; 
allocations of shares in the quotas should be based upon propor- 
tions supplied by the members during a previous representative 
period, “account being taken of any special factors which may 
have affected or may be affecting the trade in the product.” But 
every expert knows that such a clause represents a rather weak 
obstacle to discrimination. Moreover, the charter expressly 
admits discrimination if a member “‘is able to increase its imports 
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from certain sources without unduly depleting its monetary 
reserves.” In particular, quota agreements contracted by the 
United Kingdom with Canada, Australia, and New Zealand are 
recognized as exceptions. Very far-reaching is the paragraph 
which authorizes discrimination in case the Monetary Fund 
declares the currency of a country to be scarce. Thus, in view 
of the existing scarcity of dollars, imports from the United States 
can be discriminated against. It is difficult to see what other 
“relaxations” of the “rigidity” of the charter its critics could 
propose. 

Another point toward which criticism is directed is the most- 
favored-nation treatment with respect to customs duties. Actu- 
ally this clause holds a time-honored place in all trade agreements. 
But, say the critics, up to now certain exceptions have been 
admitted and at present these are more urgently needed than 
ever. Does the charter eliminate these exceptions? It admits 
all preferential tariffs now in force, such as those between the 
various parts of the British Empire and of the French Union, 
those between the United States and her dependent territories, 
Cuba and the Philippines, between Chile and Argentina, Bolivia 
and Peru, the Syro-Lebanese Union and Palestine and Trans- 
Jordan, and so on. Another article stipulates that no margin of 
preference shall be increased and that existing preferences shall 
be reduced by the negotiation of trade agreements. ‘Thus, a 
reduction of preferences can be achieved only by granting to the 
country enjoying the preferences other tariff concessions which this 
country considers a satisfactory compensation for the reduction 
of its preferences. New preferential tariffs may be recognized as 
justified in the interest of programs of economic development or 
reconstruction of one or more countries and, within unprecisely 
defined limits, in the case of interim agreements necessary for 
the attainment of a customs union. The charter, as we see it, is 
far from enforcing on the member countries a rigid most-favored- 
nation formula with respect to tariffs. And the obligations relat- 
ing to tariffs mean little in practice, since the members are 
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authorized to apply discriminatory quotas and other trade restric- 
tions in order to safeguard their balance of payments, in general, 
and their balance with countries whose currencies are scarce, in 
particular. 

This brief survey leaves us wondering what the bitter attacks 
on the charter really mean. We might attempt to explain the 
violence of these attacks and their parallelism by their authors’ 
conviction that the charter “simply does not fit the facts of the 
present world which has perforce turned towards national plan- 
ning.” * But the charter does not interfere with national plan- 
ning; it takes account of state enterprises, of trade monopolies of 
certain products, and of complete trade monopolies. It requires 
only that such monopolies should make purchases and sales solely 
in accordance with commercial considerations and should be 
ready to negotiate with other members. These are rather light 
and indefinite obligations, which are not apt to hinder a country 
in its economic planning. In the initial articles of the charter, 
members are pledged to adopt whatever measures may be necessary 
to achieve and maintain full employment and to avoid measures 
that would create unemployment in other countries. Subsequent 
articles stress the importance of industrial development in under- 
developed countries and stipulate that no unjustified restrictions 
shall be imposed on the flow of capital to these countries. The 
charter also devotes a whole chapter to the promotion of inter- 
national planning by means of intergovernmental commodity 
agreements. 

The advocates of planning, therefore, have no good reason to 
oppose the charter; and yet their attacks are indirectly connected 
with the policy of planning. This policy now prevails in many 
countries, but the expected success of the governmental direction 
of the economy and the increase of prosperity have not come to 
pass. The result is a feeling of frustration. On the other hand, the 
United States, with its accent on free enterprise, produces much 


2 William Rydal, “The Crisis Behind the Crisis,” in Fortnightly (September 1947) 
P- 174- 
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more per capita than any other country. That so many countries 
need and receive American help is a source of irritation to the 
critics of the charter; they abuse it because it has been initiated 
and its principles defended by the United States.* 

This interpretation is supported by the similarity of the slogans 
and fallacies generated by the widely separated camps. Repre- 
sentatives of Soviet Russia at Lake Success and of Latin-American 
republics at Havana accused the United States of trying to achieve 
world mastery, to strip all countries of their sovereignty, to enmesh 
them in United States dollars, “to squeeze the heart of hungry 
multitudes by an international spider web of Shylocks.”* It 
sounded like a variation on the same theme when, in the discus- 
sion of the charter in the British Parliament, the government 
was accused by spokesmen for both Labour and Conservative 
parties of kowtowing to the United States, which with unimagina- 
tive blindness was forcing on Britain the unworkable principle of 
nondiscrimination and fatally committing her to a pattern of 
international economy that would be contrary to England’s best 
interests. 

Those who indict the charter under the influence of their anti- 
American feelings combine false political evidence with bad 
economics. They completely ignore the fact that their countries 
cannot live without exporting and that the expansion of their 
exports is more important to them than to the United States. 
They reproach the United States for her export surplus, though 
many countries badly need it and could use more if the United 


3 See Economist (London), October 18, 1947: “There is no logical, but a deep 
psychological, connection between the now so ridiculous prophecies of post-war 
prosperity or the illusion-tinted programs put out a few years ago by the Left and 
the frightened fury against all things American now evinced by the same school. 
There had, in effect, to be a safety valve. And what better target for the steam 
than America?” 

4 Speech of Senator Diego Molinari, Argentinian delegate at Havana, quoted in 
New York Times, December 3, 1947. The Senator’s phrases have a certain uninten- 
tional irony in view of the fantastic prices which Argentina demands for its food 
exports to “hungry multitudes” at a time when the United States is sending its 
foodstuffs as free gifts. 
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States could furnish it. And they argue as if tariffs were insuf- 
ficient to protect their industries and as if exchange controls and 
quantitative restrictions were necessary for this purpose, though 
during the century of the growth of large and small industrial 
countries, exchange controls were never applied and quotas only 
in exceptional cases. When in the crisis of the thirties many 
debtor countries resorted to these controls, the purpose was not 
to protect their industries but to stop the flight of capital, to 
maintain artificial rates of exchange, and to establish priorities in 
the allocation of their insufficient reserves of foreign currencies. 
These countries learned by experience that under such controls 
their exports decreased and their currency reserves were not 
increased but diminished. In any case, though the long-term 
policy of the charter does tend to abolish exchange controls and 
quantitative restrictions, it admits them unconditionally during 
the transition period and under certain conditions afterward. 

There is a ridiculous disproportion between the violence of 
the attacks on the charter and the applicability of the criticism 
of its rigidity. Actually the charter is so full of exceptions that 
the advocates of freer trade seem almost justified in criticizing 
it as a series of escape clauses tied together with very tenuous 
principles. At the Havana conference, William L. Clayton, 
former Assistant Secretary of State, sounded a warning against 
“overloading the charter with a multiplicity of exceptions and 
escape Clauses. The United States could not accept an instrument 
adopted in the name of economic cooperation which, in fact, 
sanctioned economic conflict.”"* Other speakers expressed the 
fear that the charter objectives had already been lost sight of in 
the multitude of exceptions which nullify its benefits. 


II 


The defenders of the charter base their hopes on two factors: 
the functions of the ITO and the trade agreements which accom- 
pany the charter. Whether the diluted charter can be expected 


5 New York Times, November 28, 1947. 
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to promote international trade will indeed depend on the effici- 
ency of the ITO and on the volume and the quality of trade 
agreements. 

The ITO will have a conference of all members meeting in 
annual and special sessions; an executive board consisting of 
eighteen representatives elected for a term of three years; com- 
missions composed of experts chosen by the board; a director- 
general, his deputies, and the staff. The predecessor of the ITO 
was the Economic Committee of the League of Nations, and 
though I was a member of this committee for twelve years, I 
dare to say that it was a useful international instrument and 
exercised a good influence on trade relations. But it could not 
stem the tide of protectionism and trade restrictions arising from 
the deep depression of the thirties. The ITO, however, will be 
a much bigger organization with many specific functions attributed 
to it by the charter. We must look to these functions in order to 
understand the hopeful view that international trade can derive 
important benefits from the charter, despite all its escape clauses. 

As we have seen, the charter authorizes members to establish 
all kinds of quantitative import restrictions. But a member 
instituting new restrictions shall be obligated to consult with the 
ITO, and any member fearing that such restrictions will cause 
unjustified damage to its interests may bring the matter to the 
ITO for discussion. The organization shall try to settle the 
disputes; it can recommend the withdrawal of the restrictions 
and may, if they are not withdrawn within sixty days, release any 
member from its obligations toward the member applying the 
restrictions. Members applying discriminatory quotas to avoid 
depletion of their monetary reserves shall, not later than March 
1, 1952, seek approval of the ITO and shall not maintain such 
discriminations if the organization does not find them justified. 
Trade restrictions may be instituted by intergovernmental com- 
modity agreements. But such agreements shall be concluded only 
if recommended by a conference called by the ITO, which shall 
then control the observance of the principles governing the opera- 
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tion of these agreements, such as participation and equal voice 
of countries interested in the importation of the commodity and 
availability of supplies adequate for world demand at reasonable 
prices. Differences concerning the interpretation of the pro- 
visions shall be referred to the organization. If the organization 
decides that the operation of the agreement has failed to conform 
to the principles, the participating countries shall either revise 
or terminate it. 

If a member fails to carry out negotiations directed toward the 
substantial reduction of tariffs and the elimination of prefer- 
ences, the ITO may determine that any member is entitled to 
withdraw its most-favored-nation treatment of the delinquent 
member, which shall then be free to withdraw from the 
organization. 

The charter recognizes that measures conflicting with its pro- 
visions may be required to promote the establishment, develop- 
ment, or reconstruction of particular industries, or of particular 
branches of agriculture. If a member wishes to adopt such 
measures, it shall apply to the ITO, which shall examine the pro- 
posed measures and determine whether it concurs in them. If 
the organization concurs in principle, it shall sponsor and aid 
negotiations between the members that would be substantially 
affected. The ITO shall then have the right to release the appli- 
cant from any obligation under the charter and may also admit 
new preferential agreements between two or more countries. 
It may even grant a release from obligations which a member has 
assumed in its trade agreements. 

This incomplete survey may suffice to show that the charter 
assigns to the ITO many important specific functions and thus 
provides it with the authority to rule on the exceptions and 
escape Clauses, which could nullify almost all obligations assumed 
by its members. 

The opposition at the Havana conference centered its fight on 
the functions of the ITO. The Argentine delegation insisted on 
the sovereign right of each nation to decide its own commercial 
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policy without direction from any international organization. 
The ITO would then become a merely advisory body, with its 
functions limited to study, consultation, and recommendation. 
The real issue was whether members should have full freedom to 
use quantitative restrictions and preferential tariffs without prior 
approval by the organization. 

The differences were bridged by compromise formulas. But 
despite all its loopholes the charter will give the ITO ample 
opportunity to discuss all aspects of the world’s trade policies, to 
take measures, and to develop a code. The use which the organi- 
zation will make of its powers will depend on the interests and 
attitudes of its members, the more so since the ITO is based on 
the rule, ‘““One State, One Vote.” The United States government 
wanted a vote weighted according to the role that members play 
in international trade, but had to accept equality of votes. Thus 
the majority will make the decisions and control the activities of 
the organization. The way will be marked by compromises, and 
much will depend on the quality and authority of the members 
of the executive board and of the staff. In the last analysis, how- 
ever, the ITO can function successfully only if its members 
recognize that their interest lies in the expansion of their exports 
in order to be able to pay for their imports. In this respect, some 
test is provided by the trade agreements incorporated in a “Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade.” 


III 


The 123 trade and tariff agreements accompanying the charter 
were signed at Geneva in the summer of 1947 by 23 nations 
representing more than two-thirds of the world’s trade. The 
tariff concessions made by the United States cover about 88 per- 
cent of its prewar imports: more precisely, the United States has 
agreed to keep duty-free 55 percent; to retain at present levels 
the tariffs on 5 percent; to reduce tariffs on 28 percent. If we 
consider dutiable commodities only, concessions have been made 
on 70 percent of dutiable prewar imports—that is, bindings on 
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14 percent and reductions on 56 percent. More than half of the 
reductions decrease existing duties by 36 to 50 percent; the other 
reductions are 35 percent or less. ‘These concessions are substan. 
tial, but their effects on American imports cannot be estimated 
under the present abnormal conditions. The reduction of the 
duty on wheat from 42 cents to 21 cents cannot affect American 
wheat prices so long as the United States remains a wheat- 
exporting country. The lowering of the duties on sugar, wine, 
wool, textiles, shoes, furniture can be expected to promote 
imports. Duties on steel products and on many classes of machin- 
ery and electrical apparatus are cut by 50 percent. In many cases, 
the American negotiators had to be cautious, in order to win 
over the industrial opponents to tariff concessions. Thus, lower- 
ing to 25 percent the duties on woolen goods, which had ranged 
from 35 to 45 percent, they reserved the right to re-establish the 
present duties on imports in excess of 5 percent of the average 
United States annual production. Moreover, there is the general 
escape Clause, proposed by the United States, which stipulates that 
members may withdraw any concession on a product imported 
in such increased quantities ‘‘as to cause or threaten serious injury 
to domestic producers.” 

The counterconcessions received by the United States cover 
about one-third of our prewar exports, and the value of American 
goods on which concessions were granted is almost equal to the 
value of goods on which the United States made concessions. As 
these benefits come from 22 countries, no concise account can be 
given. For example, duties on automobiles were reduced by 
France from 65 to 35 percent and the import quota was abolished; 
England bound the rates only on cars of 25 horsepower or more; 
Australia granted moderate reductions and decreased the British 
preference on automobiles; India agreed to eliminate this prefer- 
ence gradually. Duties on American automobiles were reduced 
in almost every one of the agreements. There are many reductions 
on agricultural machinery, refrigerators, office machines and 
typewriters. Canada abolished the British preference on cotton 
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goods and films and also granted concessions on many other 
ies. 

yeh outlook for international trade is more affected 
by quantitative import restrictions and by exchange controls — 
by tariffs, and the ITO will find many stumbling blocks in the 
way of its elimination of these restrictions and controls. We 
should therefore not pitch our expectations too high. But it = 
be expected that the charter and the trade agreements will ot ‘ 
effective protection against a repetition of the disastrous clas o 
national trade policies that occurred in the thirties, and that it 
may become the turning point in the direction of freer trade if 
peace can be maintained over a long period. 


POLITICAL FORCES IN PRESENT-DAY 
FRANCE 


BY HENRY W. EHRMANN 


“WW ARE entering upon a new era, that of confusion,” noted 
André Gide in his diary on May 7, 1937. Eleven years later that 
era still endures in Gide’s country, which only for a moment, on 
its liberation from the enemy, appeared united in the belief that 
it could once more master its destinies. 

The regime that preceded the capitulation of Bordeaux in 1940 
was described at the time in a journal of liberal Catholicism as 
‘‘prefascism”’; ? today’s regime is called by French observers one 
of “precatastrophe.” Even before de Gaulle left the government 
in January 1946, it had become evident that the cohesion which 
parties, groups, and classes had shown during the period of 
underground resistance was more apparent than real. Not only 
did old divisions reappear, sharpened by the loss in economic 
substance brought about by the ravages of war and occupation. 
The new constitution has had as little effect on an inefficient 
administrative organization as has extensive nationalization on 
the obsolescence of industrial machinery and methods. With the 
growth of solid political parties the Fourth Republic has known 
what was, on the whole, denied its predecessor: government by 
coalition cabinets. But since a traditional inability to conduct 
political process by compromise has not been eradicated, the 
parties in power have at best coexisted in the councils of gov- 
ernment; they have not governed together. Ministerial insta- 
bility, much deplored under the Third Republic, appears as a 
minor evil, when compared with the now universal lack of equi- 

1 The author is indebted to the Council on Research and Creative Work of the 
University of Colorado for a grant-in-aid that enabled him to secure most of the 


documents on which this article is based. 
2 Jacques Madaule, “Préfascisme francais,” in Esprit (October 1938) pp. 328 ff. 
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librium and the ensuing want of confidence in public institutions 
and policies. 

As merely one of the many examples of both the general insta- 
bility and the stolid resistance of the governed, the case of the 
farmer may be cited. (It is indeed a frequent subject of com- 
ment in the French press.) The farmers are flouting every attempt 
at economic and social stabilization by refusing to deliver grain, 
livestock, and wine to the white market; at the same time they 
have been able to obtain an almost absurdly privileged position 
as taxpayers. To the traditional division of the country into les 
deux Frances (clerical and free-thinking; traditionalist and revo- 
lutionary; Caesarian and democratic), there has been added yet 
another division: the world of the prosperous peasant, living in a 
dilapidated dwelling and performing his work with insufficient 
machinery, and that of the city dweller, existing, except for a 
small privileged group, on an inadequate diet and paying prac- 
tically all the taxes. 

The so-called Monnet Plan, presented at the close of 1946 by 
the Commissariat Général du Plan de Modernisation et d’Equipe- 
ment, stated that the alternative to its proposed thorough over- 
hauling of the economic structure of France was progressive 
material decline. In its elaboration the Monnet scheme was a 
model of democratic planning, calling for the participation of 
labor, management, and government. Except in the rural milieu, 
it aroused the active interest of the youth of all classes. Yet 
when Jean Monnet reported on results, after the plan had been 
in effect for the first quarter of its scheduled running time, he 
admitted that, despite production increases in many branches of 
industry, the climate of stability had not been established and 
that the achievements had fallen far short of that full utilization of 
the country’s resources which the Plan envisioned as indispensable 
to its success. 

At the last consultation of the electorate, the municipal elec- 


3 See an interesting article by Claude Saint-Jean, “Philosophie du plan Monnet,” 
in Revue politique et parlementaire (March 1947) pp. 206-12. 
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tions of October 1947,4 68 percent of the voters expressed their 
conviction that rien ne va by casting their ballots for either de 
Gaulle or the communists. This protest vote has, as it were, hung 
in the air ever since. Each of the two antagonists, the Communist 
party and de Gaulle’s Rassemblement du Peuple Francais (RPF), 
as well as the middle group, since designated as the Third Force, 
is waiting for domestic and international developments to tip 
the precarious balance in its favor. 

While French intellectuals are celebrating the centenary of a 
revolution that ended inauspiciously with the elevation of Louis 
Bonaparte to the presidency, the people are asking wearily how 
high a price they can afford to pay for freedom. 


I 


Within the past year, the Communist party has changed its 
strategy and tactics, shifted its basis of popular support, and bent 
its ideologies. 

Before the communist representatives were compelled to leave 
the government in May 1947, the party had successfully striven 
to be accredited as a patriotically-minded nonrevolutionary mass 
organization. According to communist statistics, party member- 
ship amounted to more than 800,000; the youth organization, 
tamely christened Union of French Republican Youth, boasted 
another 300,000 members. ‘The main strength of the communists, 
however, consisted in their almost complete control of the trade 
union movement, the Confédération Générale du Travail (CGT). 
The extent of their domination was demonstrated anew shortly 
before the strike waves of last winter, when in the National Coun- 
cil of the CGT the communists in every vote outnumbered their 
opponents almost eight to one. 

Their hold on the trade union movement, which they obtained 
after the liberation, was used at first to promote a veritable 

4For an evaluation of the municipal elections and the ensuing situation by an 


observer on the spot, see F. M., “The Lesson of the French Municipal Elections,” in 
American Perspective (December 1947) pp. 452-62. 
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Stakhanovism. The communist leadership of the CGT launched 
a movement for a French “renaissance,” trying to convince urban 
and rural workers that it was in their own interest to produce 
ever more and better. In neo-Jacobin accents they proclaimed 
that the cause of the nation and of its most numerous sons had 
merged. The CGT authorized no strikes, and wherever wildcat 
strikes broke out among particularly underprivileged categories 
of workers or over specific grievances, they were denounced by 
the communists as inspired by “stool pigeons,” “Trotskyites,” 
“de Gaullists.” It is true, however, that even while the com- 
munists were still in the government, the co-Secretary-General 
of the CGT, Benoit Frachon, declared that the future orienta- 
tion of the trade union movement would depend on “the direc- 
tion which we shall succeed in giving to the general political 
development of our country.” 

It seems that at first neither the leadership nor the rank and 
file of the party had properly understood the significance of the 
communists’ departure from the cabinet. There was the belief, 
later characterized as “opportunistic,” that mere differences over 
wage policy had led to the conflict, and occasional rejoicing, sub- 
sequently branded as “ultraleftist,” that the communists no longer 
had to bear the burden of governmental responsibility. It took 
a trip of the party secretary, Jacques Duclos, to Poland as one of 
the Founding Fathers of the Cominform, and Maurice Thorez’ 
penitential pilgrimage to Moscow for the party members to recog- 
nize in the dismissal of the communists from the cabinet the 
“brutal intervention of American imperialism.” 5 

Once the correct understanding of past events was reached, the 
communist party and trade union leadership abandoned entirely 
its efforts in behalf of social and political harmony. That there 
was a relationship between the exclusion of the communists from 
the councils of government and the flare-up of strikes was not 
denied: the communists had departed because the policy of the 


5 For this and the following data see the report of the Central Committee of the 
Communist party in Cahiers du bolchévisme (October 1947) pp. 977 ff. 
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Ramadier government had been discredited in the eyes of the 
masses; the utilization and organization of popular dissatisfaction 
were considered the means of bringing back to power a govern- 
ment that would best serve the interests of France and of her 
people. 

Though the communist propaganda swung from reformist to 
revolutionary and from “fraternal cooperation” with other 
organizations to a sectarian hostility against all, the patriotic 
appeal was not abandoned—the French “renaissance” was cher- 
ished as before. The new line deliberately faced the consequences 
of isolating the communists once more from every organized force 
within the nation; but it maintained that the communists alone 
were the true defenders of national interests against the threats of 
foreign domination, to which all others had become accomplices. 
(This denunciation of practically everybody as a servant of Ameri- 
can imperialism promoted, to an almost unprecedented degree, 
the well-known amalgamation of all dissidents of communist 
orthodoxy.) Where there is competition for influence over the 
working class the attacks reach their apogee. Representatives of 
democratic socialism, such as Léon Blum (the polemics against 
him have a frankly anti-Semitic overtone),® and of Catholic trade 
unionism are stigmatized for their false philosophy, but even more 
vehemently for their participation in the anti-French plot hatched 
by the Vatican, the American trusts, and the “arch reactionary,” 
the “Roman Catholic” Truman. (One is reminded of the Nazis’ 
vilification of “‘Roosevelt-Rosenfeld.”’) 

The entire campaign abounds in paranoid abstrusities. For 
example, certain plans for the reform of French secondary edu- 
cation are protested as an intolerable infiltration of Anglo-Saxon 
philosophy, and the “decadent obscenity” of Henry Miller is made 
responsible for André Gide’s “betrayal.” 

The new language, and all too obvious subservience of the 
communist organizations to the dictates of a policy of hostile 


6 See especially Gaston Monmousseau in La Vie ouvriére, December 24-30, 1947: 
this article is a remarkable specimen of political propaganda. 
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foreign power blocs, cost the communists the support of many 
intellectuals for whom they had had a considerable attraction ever 
since the liberation. The communists viewed less lightly than 
the loss of some “scribes in the service of General Marshall” a 
decline in their hold over the rank and file of the trade union 
movement. All through 1947 there were reports of workers 
forming so-called autonomous unions or abandoning organiza- 
tion altogether; these, in addition to the very unsatisfactory results 
of elections for Social Security boards, strongly suggest that the 
actual CGT membership had dropped far below the record figure 
of six million. Such disaffection frequently resulted from the 
high-handed methods of communist organizers and shop stewards 
in identifying party and union policies, and in silencing dissi- 
dents and rivals, even those who were trade unionists with out- 
standing records in the resistance movement. 

Because of an apparent weakening of their basis among the 
organized workers, the communists discovered their love for the 
unorganized. At the National Council meeting of the CGT in 
November, they decided, over the vain protests of the minority 
led by the Secretary-General, Léon Jouhaux, that votes on the 
launching of a general strike should be taken not by secret ballot 
of the union members but in ‘democratic fashion,” namely, in 
open meetings by a show of hands of organized and unorganized 
workers alike. The communists evidently hoped that by holding 
carefully controlled mass meetings, strikes could first be unleashed 
in plants where their cells were strong, then spread from there to 
the entire trade and finally to other industries. The strikes that 
broke out at the end of November were actually in disregard of 
not only the wishes of the minority but also the decision of the 
majority of the National Council, which had agreed to convene 
once more before any action should be taken. 

The way in which the strikes were launched had much to do 
with the defeat suffered by the communists, a defeat less attribu- 
table to repressive measures of the government than to the hos- 
tility or indifference of the workers. It was all too evident that 
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pressure probably had been brought from without the trade union 
movement to have the strikes coincide with the Foreign Ministers’ 
conference in London. The improvised National Strike Commit- 
tee, composed solely of communists, might also have feared that 
further delay would make any strike action and the intended dis- 
turbance of economic life impossible. The news of outright vio- 
lence in many plants, provoked by the communists to induce 
unwilling workers to strike, spread rapidly and increased the 
unpopularity of the movement. Finally, the communists had 
almost openly declared that the strikes were directed against the 
Schuman government because of its willingness to accept Ameri- 
can aid under the Marshall Plan; the French worker, who placed 
sometimes unjustifiably high hopes on how the European Recov- 
ery Program would alleviate his economic plight, simply refused to 
sabotage the aid plan. 

The immediate consequences of the strike for the possible 
reflux of communist strength can easily be overrated. As twice 
before in French labor history, the aftermath of an unsuccessful 
general strike was a split in the trade union movement. But, 
whereas in 1921 and 1939 the communists were expelled from 
the CGT, this time they remained in possession of the material 
assets of the organization—funds, headquarters, press, records— 
and, probably what is more important, of the moral and senti- 
mental values attached to the vieille maison, the traditional 
organization with its half-century-old slogan: “Welfare and Lib- 
erty.” The newly founded CGT Force Ouvriére may easily have 
over a million members, but the majority of them are civil serv- 
ants, white-collar workers, and railway employees. Even in these 
categories some important national unions, such as the teachers, 
prefer to remain outside both confederations for the time being 
and await further developments. So far as workers’ federations 
are concerned, fewer have left the communist fold than was 
originally expected. On the whole, one might make a sociological 
distinction between the membership of the old and new organiza- 
tions, the communists being left with the workers who hold jobs 
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requiring no more than automatic performance and who are more 
amenable to unquestioning acceptance of discipline. 

With the departure of Jouhaux and his friends from the CGT, 
the communists, not entirely hypocritically, expressed satisfaction 
over the exodus of “unreliable elements.” Ever since Thorez’ 
return from Moscow a purge of the party and its front organiza- 
tions has been under way. Official party publications have 
launched an intensive campaign for the “reeducation” of both 
the veteran party members and the acolytes. Apparently the 
party’s goal is to weld together as rapidly as possible reliable 
cadres, not so numerous as the membership of the popular party 
of postliberation days, but large enough to be a factor in the 
event of civil or international war or of the party’s relegation to a 
status of illegality under a de Gaullist regime. 

How effective the recently established communist-inspired 
Committees for the Defense of the Republic are is as yet difficult 
to determine. So far they do not seem to touch much more than 
the mass of long-standing sympathizers of the leftist cause. The 
greatest support for the communists derives from the unpopu- 
larity of many of the economic measures of the Schuman-Mayer 
cabinet. Recent municipal elections in a Paris suburb, where 
the general strike was notably unsuccessful, seem to indicate that 
the communists can still count on the votes of the very same 
workers who refused to heed their strike orders. The continuing 
rise in prices, which has all but wiped out the increase in wages 
and salaries obtained last December, may have been responsible 
for such a new boost in communist stock. The CGT has already 
declared that another wage increase of 20 to 25 percent in the 
metal and certain other industries is essential. The trade unions 
are certainly still in a position to launch new strikes, though prob- 
ably on a smaller scale. In the opinion of the communists, the 
November strikes provided valuable experience in the applica- 
tion of near-insurrectional tactics, and permitted them to count 
those capable of executing such tactics. 

With their influence on the working class at least temporarily 
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impaired, the communists are expending renewed energies on 
propagandizing the urban and rural middle class. Not infre- 
quently an employer is extolled in the communist press for his 
efforts to improve industrial relations despite the social conserva- 
tism of governmental policy. In communist mass meetings the 
case of the independent businessman is argued against that of the 
“chain stores on the Woolworth pattern’’—a verbatim adoption 
of Nazi slogans of the early thirties. What the communists call the 
“battle for the French film” is waged relentlessly. The Byrnes- 
Blum loan agreements have actually put the French movie indus- 
try at a heavy disadvantage in the face of increased imports of 
American films. The natural agitation over this situation and 
its resultant unemployment is fanned by the communists with 
considerable success, and they are accredited, not only in the eyes 
of those immediately concerned, with being the true defenders 
of French economic and cultural interests. 

The communist campaign among the peasants reaches the 
highest pitch of demagoguery. The peasants are openly encour- 
aged in their resistance to “bureaucratic and un-French’’ inter- 
ference by the government, and their egotism is glorified as 
Gallic individualism. It is evident that the communist opposi- 
tion to the Marshall Plan did not convince the industrial workers 
of the evil of American aid. But the French peasant’s notorious 
parochialism and distrust of mechanization and modernization 
are skilfully exploited by the communists, when they warn that 
the import of agricultural machinery from abroad would tragi- 
cally increase the dependence of French economy on foreign 
profiteers. The import of foodstuffs under the Marshall Plan, 
it is predicted, will completely ruin French agriculture. 

In much of the countryside the communists are in sharp compe- 
tition with de Gaulle’s RPF. It appears, however, that in the 
central and southern regions of the country, where the rural 
population since the days of Napoleon III has been traditionally 
progressive and where it voted socialist during the Third Repub- 
lic, the communists have increased, rather than lost, influence. 
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II 
Léon Jouhaux’s reluctance to sanction the split of the union 
movement suggests how difficult it is to create a mass basis for the 
forces situated between the two poles of French political life. 
During his forty years as Secretary-General of the CGT, Jouhaux 
had repeatedly seen that a schism in the trade unions was not 
only an ordeal but also futile. Whenever unity was abandoned, 
both wings usually lost heavily in membership, and under pres- 
sure from the rank and file immediate attempts at reconciliation 
had to be undertaken. Such a desire for unity on the part of 
French workers appears to be based on their deeply ingrained 
conviction that the trade unions are an instrument for their 
emancipation as a class and that this weapon is dangerously 
blunted by disunity. 

Last winter still other reasons made a split particularly inad- 
visable. Undoubtedly the rapid ascent of the communists during 
and after the period of resistance was largely due to the aureole of 
martyrdom they had acquired through the persecutions of the 
Daladier government during the period of the Hitler-Stalin pact. 
To separate from the communists when another government was 
preparing to use emergency legislation against the labor move- 
ment would easily make the secession suspect in the eyes of the 
French masses, who are always generous in their sympathy with 
victims of repression, whoever the victim may be. To collaborate 
with a cabinet in which all the posts controlling economic policy 
were in the hands of representatives of business and finance would 
expose the new organization to the reproach of betraying the 
interests of its members. And finally, too close an association 
with a foreign policy compelled to pay the price of a mellowed 
attitude toward Germany in return for American aid could 
easily be interpreted as unpatriotic. 

In the end, Jouhaux was formally urged to resign from the 
CGT by his own lieutenants, four of the other noncommunist 
members of the executive board of the CGT. A determining 
factor was provided by reports that trade union members were 
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leaving the CGT in great numbers. As has already been men. 
tioned, throughout 1947, workers weary of communist tactics, 
of outrages against trade union democracy, and of outright physi- 
cal violence, had established their so-called autonomous unions 
or left the union movement altogether. As a consequence of the 
ineffective general strike, the movement for autonomous trade 
unions had gained momentum. To leave these separatist elements 
without direction appeared dangerous, especially in view of the 
other forces seeking their support. De Gaulle’s RPF had been 
concentrating for several months on efforts to build an embryonic 
trade union organization in many of the bigger enterprises. 
Other frankly adventurous elements sought to exploit the anti- 
communist feelings of disgruntled ex-CGT members; some of 
these groups were influenced by an organization called Liberté 
et Travail, directed by René Belin, first Labor Minister in the 
Vichy cabinet, who now lives in Switzerland but is known to 
come clandestinely to Paris from time to time. 

By throwing his authority and established integrity on the side 
of the new CGT Force Ouvriére, Jouhaux succeeded easily in 
amalgamating the various dissident elements. But the general 
difficulties, which he had foreseen, are hampering the develop- 
ment of a strong workers’ organization that could compete success- 
fully with the communist CGT. The shop steward legislation, 
adopted while a communist occupied the post of Minister of 
Labor, was designed to virtually exclude minority movements 
from representation. Thus the new organization has to concen- 
trate on a slow uphill fight to elect representatives in some of the 
key enterprises. 

Jouhaux and his collaborators have been realistic enough to 
avoid the pitfalls that snared earlier trade union leaders, who, 
out of dislike for the interference of a political party in union 
affairs, preached complete abstention from politics, until their 
affected neutrality with regard to the form of government and 
state landed them in the camp of corporativist ideals and practices. 
The leading group of Force Ouvriére has not merely remained on 
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the defensive against communist allegations that the new organiza- 
tion was only repeating the adventures of Belin. It has critically 
examined the transformation of trade union activities in a state- 
controlled economy and the role that labor must play in the 
political life of the nation in the defense of civil rights; its spokes- 
men have all but declared war on de Gaulle.? 

Convinced that beyond polemics a program of positive action is 
indispensable, Force Ouvriére has initiated a campaign both in 
the meeting halls and in the councils of government.® It calls for 
a general stabilization of the economy by a balanced state budget, 
by currency and tax reform, and by effective price control. The 
wisdom of new rises in nominal wages is questioned; a sliding 
scale of wages, one of the main demands of the CGT during the 
Popular Front, is explicitly rejected. The request for the more 
equitable distribution of the national income reveals labor’s 
resentment of the privileged position of the farmer. Encourage- 
ment of investment and increased production, both mass and 
individual, are considered the keys to recovery. Hence Force 
Ouvriére calls for the energetic pursuit of the goals of the Monnet 
Plan. It is conceded, however, that under present conditions 
there will be no modernization of industrial equipment without 
American aid, no Monnet Plan without a Marshall Plan. The 
active support of a European Recovery Program, conceived solely 
as a plan for economic rehabilitation, is made one of the fore- 
most tasks of the French labor movement, but not of French 
labor alone. The trade unions in all western European coun- 
tries are urged to exercise vigilance that no political strings be 
attached to American aid and that the forthcoming help will be 
used most efficiently in the interest of a speedy recovery of 

7See Robert Bothereau, “Syndicalisme et problémes politiques,” in Revue 
politique et parlementaire (November 1947) pp. 110-15, and R. Guilloré, 
“L’Ouvrier et le général,” in La Revolution prolétarienne (January 1948) pp. 289- 


go. Bothereau was an Assistant Secretary of the CGT and now holds a similar post 
in the Force Ouvriére. 

8 Almost the entire issue of Force Ouvriére of January 22, 1948, is devoted to an 
explanation of the program. See also ibid., January 1, 1948, for a critical appraisal 
of the Marshall Plan. 
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financial independence. Jouhaux has actually begun negotia- 
tions with trade union leaders of other nations for a coordination 
of such efforts. 

The future of the new CGT organization, indeed the fate of 
the efforts to establish a Third Force in France, may well depend 
on whether it will be possible to get enough support not only 
for the objectives of this program but also for the means of 
reaching these objectives. There exists, however, both inside and 
outside the government, little unanimity of opinion with regard 
to the best means of achieving the indispensable general 
stabilization. 

That the Socialist party would come closest to the concepts of 
Force Ouvriére could be expected. The communists have 
inveighed against the socialists for having acted as strikebreakers 
during the abortive general strike and for having machinated 
the split of the trade union movement. Actually the Socialist 
party, torn by internal dissensions, progressively emaciated in 
one election after another (14.9 percent of the votes in October 
1947 as against 18 percent in November 1946 and 23.9 percent 
in October 1945), bereft of most of its adherents among the 
working class and left with a wavering clientele of civil servants 
and petty bourgeoisie, was wholly incapable of stirring up any 
action in the plants or unions. It is true that the events of last 
winter restored to the noncommunist workers a certain amount 
of self-confidence and encouraged their activities. The Socialist 
party has profited thereby to the extent of regaining some posi- 
tions among the traditionally reformist workers of the northern 
region and the Limousin. The delight with which the socialists 
greeted the founding of the Force Ouvriére was so outspoken that 
they were asked by the trade union leaders to be somewhat less 
ardent in their embrace. Workers who had grown weary of a 
trade union movement controlled by one party were not likely 
to be attracted by unions too closely identified with another. 

On the governmental level, however, the cooperation between 
socialist ministers and the trade union leaders of the Force 
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Ouvriére has been very intimate and has given the socialists more 
weight inside the cabinet than they would otherwise have had. 
A both strategic and embarrassing position for the combined 
forces of socialists and reformist labor leaders is Jouhaux’s presi- 
dency of the National Economic Council. Not only has the 
Constitution of 1946 (Article 25) attempted to define the compe- 
tences of the Council better than the statutes of the Third Repub- 
lic did. In the absence of any free collective bargaining, it is 
practically up to the Economic Council to determine the national 
wage policy. Here is an important lever, therefore, for a pro- 
gram such as the one proposed by Force Ouvriére and substan- 
tially agreed to by the Socialist party. 

Additional support for at least some of the notions of Jouhaux 
and his collaborators comes from the Catholic trade unions 
organized in the Confédération Francaise des Travailleurs 
Chrétiens (CFTC). The CFTC is laboring under the same diff- 
culties as before the war: in spite of its affirmations that it wel- 
comes workers of any or no faith, and in spite of the change in 
the wording of its by-laws (referring no longer to the encyclical, 
Rerum novarum, but to the “principles of Christian morality’), 
it is still considered a confessional group and recruits with diffi- 
culty. Its official membership figure of 800,000 is generally con- 
sidered to be substantially correct and has been fairly stable for a 
long time. The support enlisted by the CFTC today among 
industrial workers is probably not inferior to that of Force 
Ouvriére. Ifthe two movements still differ in general philosophy, 
their attitudes toward problems of immediate action are almost 
identical. A three-point program,® which the CFTC recently 
submitted to the government, advocated strict economic controls, 
disavowed any thought of a return to a free economy, and asked 
that the wage-price problem be tackled by an effective freezing 
of prices rather than by further wage rises. The cooperation 
between the two union movements within the National Economic 
Council is hence assured. 

9 See also for the following Le Monde, January 7, 1948. 
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In the past the CFTC has frequently coupled its ideas of a 
planned economy with somewhat vague corporativist concepts. 
Under the present constellation, this would make the Catholic 
unions uncertain allies against de Gaulle. Vichy’s Labor Charter, 
however, made the Catholic trade unionists most skeptical of 
corporativist ideas. Moreover, an energetic group within the 
CFTC, composed mainly of elements who had established close 
contacts with noncommunist CGT members during the period 
of illegality, has started a movement for ideological clarification, 
as well as for the modernization of the organization. This group 
is influential with the leaders of many of the federations within 
the CFTC and has caused the principle of industrial unionism 
to prevail in at least eight federations. If there were no opposi- 
tion on the part of the International Federation of Christian 
Labor Unions, CFTC and Force Ouvriére would most likely 
merge. 

There have never been official organizational ties between the 
Catholic trade unions and the Mouvement Républicain Popu- 
laire (MRP), which is led by a group of Catholic personalities and 
politicians. But since the phenomenal rise of this party (from 
a mere 370,000 votes for its predecessor, the Démocrates Popu- 
laires, in 1936 to 5.6 million in June 1946) has been followed by 
a rapid decline to only 10 percent of the total votes, the core of 
the MRP following consists of Christian trade unionists and 
adherents of the Catholic social action movement. The party 
owed its previous strength to its temporary identification with 
de Gaulle. As soon as disagreement arose between de Gaulle and 
the MRP over the question whether or not the second draft of 
the constitution deserved approval, the electorate started to turn 
its back on the party. When de Gaulle came forward with his 
own organization, this movement away from the MRP was accel- 
erated. In order not to lose its individual physiognomy as a 
distinct political movement, its leadership has rather overaccentu- 
ated its differences with de Gaulle. This in turn has led to the 
desertion from the party of a number of rather prominent MRP 
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deputies and of entire local organizations. At what point the 
decline in influence and membership of the party will be stopped 
depends on general political developments. At present, the MRP 
resembles in membership, composition, and the varied political 
views of its leaders, a weaker German Center party during the 
period of the Weimar Republic. In the event of a dictatorship 
from the right, it might well fall into the same abyss as its German 
counterpart. 

Essentially, the policy of the present cabinet is not determined 
by socialist or Catholic trade unionists, but by the Minister of 
Finance, René Mayer. Until the end of the Third Republic, the 
Radical-Socialist party, to whose remnants Mayer belongs, main- 
tained its Janus face of political progressivism and economic con- 
servatism, the latter being defended with special success by the 
radical-socialist senators. Since the liberation, the party, which 
has always been a loose affiliation of personalities for election 
purposes rather than a closely knit organization, has rapidly 
shrunk to numerical insignificance; in the October 1947 elec- 
tions it obtained a mere 4 percent of the votes. Their continued 
attachment to concepts of nineteenth-century France and their 
opposition to nationalization and any form of planned economy 
have driven the radical-socialists also politically to the right, and 
all the more so since the “Jacobinic” wing under the leadership 
of Pierre Cot has sought and found close affiliation with the 
communists. 

The business and banking interests, which under the Third 
Republic were defended by such radical-socialist senators as Cail- 
laux, are still closely identified with the present Minister of 
Finance and his radical-socialist colleagues in the cabinet. Mayer's 
and the socialist concepts of economic freedom differ as radically 
from each other as do the socialist and communist notions of 
political liberties. There is no room here for a detailed discus- 
sion of the government’s stabilization program initiated by 
devaluation and fiscal reforms. The socialists, resigned to a 
policy of toleration in order not to break up the present govern- 
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mental coalition, had to content themselves with criticizing and 
only slightly modifying measures which are frankly directed 
toward a return to free markets. Since Mayer’s approach to eco- 
nomic and financial questions is that of big business, he did not 
hesitate to take stringent action against parasitic groups of middle- 
men and the farmers. The new tax laws, though modified under 
pressure from various quarters, represent at least an attempt to 
shift the tax burden somewhat from the wage earners to traders 
and the rural classes. It is on these grounds that the socialists and 
the Minister of Finance can occasionally meet. 

The reactions of small businessmen to such a policy were 
significantly expressed by the chairman of the Confédération 
Général du Commerce, who wrote that what Mayer was doing 
tended “toward a national concentration which would allow big 
business, stuffed with foreign capital, to grow and prosper on the 
ruins of small businesses.” The unpopularity of the measures, 
exploited by both communists and de Gaullists, will also engulf 
the socialists who, in the end, have identified themselves with the 
‘Mayer experiment,” so fundamentally opposed to their most 
cherished ideas and, on many points, to the program proposed 
by Force Ouvriére. 

Because of the fundamental differences existing between the 
various elements composing the Third Force, it is not_surprising 
that endeavors to give to the center group a wider basis than a 
precarious parliamentary majority have fallen short of their goal. 
Only the socialists were actively interested in forming local and 
departmental committees and a national secretariat representing 
all forces between the two extremes. Whereas during the first 
year after the liberation such a rally could have been brought 
about under the banner of democratic socialism, today the politi- 
cal forces are much too divided on questions of economic and 
social policy to permit such unity of purpose. Throughout the 
country the leadership of the MRP and even that of the Socialist 
party, though to a lesser extent, are uncertain about how far eco- 
nomic dirigisme should go; the frankest socialist advocates of a 
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planned economy, such as the former ministers, André Philip and 
Tanguier-Priguent, by an overtheoretical approach discredited 
themselves thoroughly in the eyes of the masses even before Schu- 
man’s accession to power. Under these conditions, negotiations 
on a common program for an extraparliamentarian Third Force 
movement have made but little progress. 

Parallel efforts have been engaged in by a group of intellectuals 
ranging from conservative Catholic writers like Francois Mauriac 
to the socialist left and the most prominent existentialists, who 
have by now all broken their earlier ties with the communists. 
Because of the traditional role of intellectuals in French politics 
this movement is not entirely without importance, if only for 
the fact that it deprives both communists and RPF of an intel- 
lectual elite. Quite in contrast to most of what is currrently 
being said and written in France, the group does not consider 
France the only pivot on which the world turns. In their “Appel 
4 l’opinion internationale” the writers have shown a remarkable 
lucidity in judging the domestic situation against the back- 
ground of the international tension; they have warned against 
the danger not only of a new war but also of a new fascism, and 
have urged an independent and reformed Europe as a force for 
peace and stability.’° 

Humanitarian socialism, however, which during the years of 
war and resistance seemed in the ascendancy everywhere on the 
European continent, has since proved impotent to attract popular 
support. Hence it appears likely that these efforts of French 
intellectuals will also prove fruitless. 


III 
Ever since the municipal elections de Gaulle’s Cross of Lorraine 
has cast its long shadow over the country. Not that the electorate 
has shown a sudden increase of enthusiasm for the General: a 
substantially higher percentage than the 38 percent obtained at 
the elections heeded de Gaulle’s advice a year earlier to reject the 


10 Esprit (November 1947) pp. 794-96. 
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second draft constitution. Far more spectacular was the organiza- 
tional success of the RPF which, with more than a million mem- 
bers, became almost overnight the most important political 
organization in France. 

As in the case of other parties of authoritarian character, the 
success of the RPF was largely due to an amalgamation of hetero- 
geneous and often once mutually hostile elements. The members 
of de Gaulle’s staff are themselves characteristic of such an amalga- 
mation; their personalities and background read like a twentieth- 
century version of Louis Bonaparte’s Society of the Tenth of 
December.! One finds among de Gaulle’s closest collaborators 
minor adventurers who during the last thirty years have served 
many masters; elegant aristocrats who resigned diplomatic posts 
to put their connections at the General’s disposal; officers who 
fought with de Gaulle’s forces or assisted the military efforts of 
the allies from within the country, sometimes under the guise of 
collaborating with the Vichy regime; and sons of businessmen 
who had participated actively in the émeute of February 1934 or 
in later plots against the Third Republic. 

De Gaulle’s brain trust includes André Malraux, the only per- 
sonality of international reputation to have joined forces with the 
RPF, a former communist and active participant in most of the 
politico-military battles of the last two decades, who only recently 
declared that had Trotsky won his party battle with Stalin, he 
would today be a Trotskyite communist; !2 Gaston Palewski, de 
Gaulle’s chef du cabinet, former collaborator of Paul Reynaud 
and a familiar figure in all parliamentary circles; Jacques 
Soustelle, secretary of the party, a young philosopher and anthro- 
pologist, who before 1939 was considered a communist fellow- 
traveler, and who, during the war, served alternately as de Gaulle’s 
representative in the United States and head of his counterespion- 
age service; René Capitant, professor of law and former minister 

11 Biographical material is contained in Arguments et ripostes, No. 22-24 


(July-October 1947), published by the Socialist party. 
12 See the interesting interview in the New York Times, February 14, 1948. 
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of justice in de Gaulle’s cabinet, who in 1946 declared to the for- 
eign press that the acceptance of the constitution by the electorate 
would mean “civil war in France and consequently another 
world war.” 

Throughout the country the formation of the RPF has led to 
a regrouping of the traditional forces of French political life. In 
many of the local and departmental committees, professional 
politicians, who before the war were the typical organizers of the 
radical-socialist party, are taking an active part. From this situ- 
ation stems an occasional rather close parliamentary liaison 
between de Gaullist and radical-socialist representatives, a con- 
nection rightly considered an additional element of weakness for 
the Third Force: de Gaulle’s contacts reach well into the present 
cabinet. In the more conservative regions of France, such as the 
northwestern areas and Alsace-Lorraine, RPF activities are 
directed by leaders and adherents of the former parties of the 
right, who had only temporarily considered the MRP the trust- 
worthy defender of their ideals and interests. Most of the con- 
servative Catholic clergy also seem to have turned away from the 
MRP to serve the very Catholic and conservative figure of the 
Liberator-General. 

The rank and file of the RPF is largely composed, in cities 
and towns, of elements of the small bourgeoisie and, in the coun- 
tryside, of well-to-do farmers. In these milieus the party has 
become the successor of the activist wing of prewar nationalism, 
which included the Croix de Feu and Action Frangaise, and a 
dozen similar groups. But whereas under the Third Republic 
these organizations, largely because of a lack of leadership, never 
achieved coordination or internal cohesion, they have now united 
behind de Gaulle. Their drive has been intensified by the fact 
that in the ranks of the RPF they have found many of the most 
active members of the resistance movement. A common opposi- 
tion to parliamentary institutions and loyalty to authoritarian 
concepts have in many instances facilitated the joining of hands 
among former resisters and collaborationists. The present politi- 
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cal situation has revived the alignment of democratic and anti- 
democratic forces that existed before the war, and has made the 
barricades of the Vichy interlude appear merely accidental and 
ephemeral. 

De Gaulle’s advisers have constantly urged that the class basis 
of the movement be enlarged by winning adherents among indus- 
trial workers. For this reason the General has several times 
harangued workers at Creusot, and recently at St. Etienne, both 
industrial regions which, perhaps significantly, furnished at least 
for a time the staunchest proletarian supporters of Napoleon III. 
As previously noted, the RPF, since the beginning of 1947, has 
concentrated its efforts on organizing so-called groupements 
professionels in many plants and trades. These groupements 
claim to be authentic trade union organizations,!? but conceal at 
least part of their membership. They were, until the departure 
of the Force Ouvriére from the CGT, not entirely unsuccessful 
in exploiting the anticommunist resentment of former trade union 
members. It is probably an indication of how seriously the 
leadership of the RPF takes these attempts at enlisting workers’ 
support that they focused their attacks on the newly formed CGT 
Force Ouvriére as soon as Jouhaux voiced his unqualified cppo- 
sition to de Gaulle and established control over most of the pre- 
viously “autonomous” unions. The entirely unfounded insinua- 
tion on the part of the RPF that the Force Ouvriére is “com- 
munist-controlled” foreshadows the possible fate of any free labor 
movement in the event of the party’s access to unchecked power. 

There is no complete unity of views between the activist ele- 
ments, which form the “marching wing” of the RPF, and the 
forces that joined de Gaulle from the traditional right or the 
radical-socialists. While they agree on a policy of drastic anti- 
communist measures and on an increase of executive authority, 
the radical-socialists, at least at the local level, dream of a return 
to the politics of the Third Republic, while the activist nation- 


13 For a statement of aims see “But des groupements professionels,” in Jci la 
radio, No. 2. 
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alists aspire to frank Bonapartism. Even sharper are the divi- 
sions in regard to questions of economic policy, one wing favoring 
an accentuation of state control, the other a full-fledged return to 
economic liberalism. ‘That part of the press which is close to the 
RPF (there is no official party organ), as well as speakers at party 
rallies, frequently express differing opinions on the most crucial 
issues. It is likely that such variance is, at any rate for the time 
being, deliberate, in order to attract the widest possible popular 
support. 

De Gaulle himself, until very recently, disdained to outline a 
concrete program of party or government. He declared repeat- 
edly in military terms that he had objectives but no program, 
indeed that the programmatic approach to France’s problems 
was unreal until prior conditions of unity and confidence had 
been achieved. The “objectives” consist in such generalities as a 
“strong state,” the “separation of powers,” an “end to party 
anarchy,” and a “rally of France to herself.” ‘There has not even 
been any clear indication of which articles or institutions of the 
present constitution the RPF wants altered. 

In his speeches de Gaulle reveals that his approach is still 
essentially the same as in his prewar writings: a confused Nietz- 
scheanism constantly glorifying energy, effort, and elite.* To 
speak to a bewildered people of its grave “disease,” for which a 
cure is promised, has become, together with the continued fight 
against the communist “separatists,” one of de Gaulle’s most 
frequently used propaganda devices. To most observers it appears 
unlikely that de Gaulle himself knows what his concrete goals are. 
In direct contrast to his perspicacity in matters of military tech- 
nique and tactics, he has never shown any clear understanding 
of economic and political realities. On the other hand, a cun- 
ning sense for the correct timing of action and withdrawal 
accounts for part of his success. 

In the speech which the General delivered in January in St. 


14 For de Gaulle’s most significant writings see his Vers l’armée de métier (Paris 
1934) and Le Fil de l’epée (Paris 1932). 
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Etienne one has tried to find more definite indications of what the 
social and economic policy of a de Gaulle government would be. 
Actually the speech contained, together with the usual generali- 
ties, such bizarre ideas as proposals for a wage system entirely 
proportionate to the profits obtained in each individual enter- 
prise, a suggestion for enlarging the present Council of the 
Republic by including representatives of labor and management, 
and grandiose but vague schemes for a European Economic 
Council. Nothing was said about whether a popularly elected 
parliament would continue to exist, what would be the relations 
of the one or two chambers to the executive, or what specific 
measures would be enacted for recovery and reconstruction. 
Instead, undaunted by the complete failure of Pétain’s Labor 
Charter, de Gaulle expounded a principle of asscciation, which 
would lead to yet another abortive experiment of the corporativ- 
ist state, if it were ever tried. 


The ides of March, by which time de Gaulle predicted that the 
failure of the Schuman-Mayer cabinet and renewed assaults by 
the communists would have called him into power, have passed. 
The General’s popularity, as evidenced by public opinion polls 
since the municipal elections, has slightly increased with the 
unpopularity of the present stabilization attempts, and decreased 
with hopes for their success. The continuing inconclusiveness of 
the Mayer experiment, the increasing international tension, and 
a perceptible impatience on the part of the General’s followers, 
have elicited from de Gaulle the suggestion that a coalition 
between RPF and the Third Force should be envisioned. His 
earlier demands for a dissolution of the Assembly were shelved 
shortly before May 1948 when such a dissolution would have 
become constitutionally permissible. The groups which are cur- 
rently backing the Mayer experiment wonder whether they can- 
not possibly be spared the more risky experiment of a de Gaullist 
regime. The communists, since the General has emphatically 
declared his friendship for the United States and his support of 
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the Marshall Plan, seem to have become, at least for the moment, 
weary of provoking disorders that might possibly result in a 
stronger and more stable rule than that of the Third Force. The 
socialists and their sympathizers hope that if the present coalition 
can hold out until American aid under the Marshall Plan arrives, 
economic necessities will force a return to less conservative policies. 
The period of waiting is not over for the major forces in present- 
day France. In the meantime, none of the fundamental economic, 
political, or moral problems is being brought nearer to a solution. 
Instead, the dissolution of the civic spirit is extending its ravages 
to all classes of the nation. “Everything seems, alas, to prove to 
me,” reads another entry in Gide’s diary, “that the Frenchmen, of 
all the peoples I know, are the ones most deficient in civic spirit 
(le sentiment de la chose publique] and in that solidarity without 
which a republic comes to be the greatest detriment to all.” 


15 André Gide, Journal (Paris 1939) p. 668. 


(University of Colorado) 





THE GREAT DEBT REDEMPTION 
1946-1947 


BY HEDWIG REINHARDT 


I 


te unprecedented rise of the national debt during World War 
II has numbed public awareness of the size of the fiscal perform- 
ances. To some extent, it has even arrested imaginative curiosity 
from looking beyond the appalling figures. The 230 billion dollar 
increase in the debt within a period of four and a half years was 
indeed spectacular. But so was the opposite phase which we have 
just witnessed—the debt reduction. Within less than two years 
the wartime expansion has been cut down by nearly a tenth." 

It is true that the 22.3 billion dollar net decrease in the calendar 
years 1946 and 1947—hereafter referred to as the Great Debt 
Redemption—was, for special reasons, something unique and not 
likely to be duplicated in volume and speed. But even a more 
modest activity in that sphere would have quite far-reaching impli- 
cations. Debt redemption has become one of the important 
stabilizing or unstabilizing devices of the economic balance. Its 
effects may become even more significant as the regulatory appa- 
ratus that accompanied the wartime debt increases and tried to 
render them economically innocuous is largely scrapped. Peace- 
time debt shrinkage is not surrounded by similar safeguards. 

Debt redemption, nevertheless, is actually the only “open end” 
of the remaining debt policies. The huge debt itself, including 
its interest service is, on the whole, water over the dam. This does 
not mean that these two items have ceased to affect our economy. 


1On June go, 1941, the gross debt was 49 billion dollars; on February 28, 1946, 
it was 279 billion; and on December 31, 1947, it was 256.9 billion (U. S. Treasury 
Department, Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury for the Fiscal Year 
Ended June 30, 1946, p. 456; U. S. Treasury Department, Daily Statement, March 1, 
1946; ibid., January 2, 1948). 
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Such is not the case. But there is comparatively little room left 
for developments in these areas that might substantially alter the 
country’s economic outlook. The debt and the interest service 
have become, with some qualifications,? somewhat fixed entities, 
and their influence is rather stereotyped. 

We are paying without grumbling the “price of liberty,” to 
quote Alexander Hamilton’s term for the war-incurred public 
debt. This price includes some of the inflationary aftermath of 
the process of debt expansion, as well as the interest service which 
in the calendar year 1948 is running at a rate of over 5 billion dol- 
lars. But it should not include inflationary trends caused by fac- 
tors other than war finance—for example, errors in debt redemp- 
tion—which would raise the ‘“‘price of liberty” above its acceptable 
level. 

In this respect debt redemption provides a flexible, adaptable 
instrument. Operated rationally for the general welfare, it should 
contribute to the solution of the more immediate tasks, such as 
correcting some of the price reactions along inflationary or defla- 
tionary lines. It may also help solve some of the more long-range 
problems in our economy: maintenance of a large national 
income; improvement of its distribution; mitigation of the old 


2 Certain steps can be taken to avoid adverse effects of interest payments, such as 


the following: 

a) Easing the rigidity of the interest rate structure, a process that has been 
under way since July 1947. 

b) Observing the so-called debt ratio (ratio of annual interest payments to 
national income); in the United States this ratio was 1.6 percent in 1919 and 3.3 
percent in 1947, compared with 7 percent and below 6 percent, respectively, in 
England (A. H. Hansen, Economic Policy and Full Employment, New York 1947, 
pp. 261-62) . 

c) Watching even small deflationary pressures exerted by the taxpayer's transfer 
of funds to the security holder (H. C. Wallich, Public Debt and Income Flow, 
Postwar Economic Studies of the Federal Reserve System, No. 3, Washington, D. C., 
1945, p- 88). 

d) Observing possible regressive implications on the basis of the tax structure 
(H. Reinhardt, “On the Incidence of Public Debt,” in Social Research, vol. 12, May 
1945, pp. 205-26; H. C. Wallich, “Debt Management as an Instrument of Economic 
Policy,” in American Economic Review, June 1946, p. 298) . 

8 Alexander Hamilton, First Report on Public Credit, 1795, Papers on Public 
Credit, Commerce and Finance, McKee ed. (New York 1934) p. 6. 
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savings-investment dilemma. The raising and lowering of debt 
levels will always have to be judged in such perspectives. But once 
debt reduction has been deemed an appropriate goal for the near 
future, the choice of the right procedures becomes essential. If 
mistakes are made, much harm can be done, for redemption will 
always affect economic currents, for better or for worse. There is 
no “neutral” way out. 

Short-run influences of redemption policies, however, are likely 
to be at least as important as long-run ones. The outline of a new 
debt structure resulting from amortization activities is already 
visible and has significant implications. We shall reach them in 
time. But the operations leading to this changed set-up will have 
an immediate effect. Fiscal policy with regard to expenditure and 
revenue measures may, on the whole, be more appropriate for 
long-range developments,‘ but this does not seem to hold true to 
the same extent for the particular device of debt redemption. The 
quick and concrete short-run results bring to mind the remark 
attributed to the late Lord Keynes that “in the long run, we will 
all be dead.” 


II 


What happened to the national debt after it reached its peak of 
279 billion dollars at the end of February 1946? The largest debt 
reduction, totaling more than 20 billion dollars, took place within 
the next ten months (Table 1). Another 2.2 billion dollars were 
added in the calendar year 1947. Estimates through 1948 and 
the first half of 1949 anticipate a further reduction.® All in all, the 
amortization initiated in 1946 surpasses any previous debt-reduc- 
tion activity in the United States.® 


4See Gerhard Colm, “Fiscal Policy,” in The New Economics; Keynes’ Influence 
on Theory and Public Policy, ed. by Seymour Harris (New York 1947) p. 467. 

5 The President’s Budget Message, January 12, 1948, gave the figure of 11 billion 
dollars. But, in the meantime, tax reductions and rising defense expenditures have 
made it improbable that this figure will be reached. 

6B. M. Ratchford, “History of the Federal Debt in the United States,” in 
American Economic Review (Supplement, May 1947) p. 191. 
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Table 1. DIsTRIBUTION OF THE NATIONAL DEBT, 1946-1947, BY TYPE OF DEBT * 


(in billions of dollars) 





Change, 
End of End of End of End of Feb. ’°46- 
Type of Debt Feb. ’46 Dec.’46 June’47 Dec. ’47 Dec.’47 





INTEREST- BEARING 

PuBLiC MARKET- 

ABLE IssuES ® 176.6 (—34.0) 
Bills 17.0 , (— 1.9) 
Certificates 30.0 (—20.2) 
Notes : 10.1 : (— 8.2) 
Bonds 119.3 (— 3-7) 

INTEREST- BEARING 

PusLic NONMARKET- 

ABLE IssuEs ° 57.2 56.5 59.0 59-5 ( 23) 
Savings bonds 48.7 49.8 51.4 52.1 (3-4) 
Savings notes 8.0 5-7 5.6 5-4 (— 2.6) 

SPECIAL ISSUES 20.9 24.6 27.4 29.0 ( 8.7) 

NONINTEREST-BEAR- 

inG Dest @ 1.3 1.5 3:2 a7 (1-4) 

TOTAL 279.2 259-1 258.3 256.9 (—22.3) 





“Figures from the Federal Reserve Bulletin (March 1947) p. 305 and ibid. 
(February 1948) p. 211. The indirect (guaranteed) debt is not included. This 
once important item (6.3 billion dollars in December 1941) has lost most of its 
significance (76 million dollars in December 1947). 

»Includes Postal Savings bonds and prewar bonds. 

‘Includes adjusted service certificates, depositary bonds, Armed Forces Leave 
bonds, and in December 1947 the new Treasury investment bonds amounting to 
nearly 1 billion dollars. 

*In 1947 consists mainly of notes given to the International Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank. 

The lowering of debt levels may be desirable in certain circum- 
stances — like those prevailing in 1946-47 — in order to put the 
economy on a more stable basis, but less opportune in other situa- 
tions if it should imply curbs on economic activity that would lead 
to a substantial reduction in national income. This is one aspect 
of the debt redemption problem, and an important one. But 
changing the debt structure and employing certain fiscal and 
monetary procedures to that end, or even reaching incidentally 


a new debt structure by the use of redemption operations, is quite 
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another story. Actually, decreases in one kind of debt have been 
more or less accompanied by increases in others; or the mere 
reduction in one category, even when it is not followed by new 
issues, has raised the proportionate participation of other cate. 
gories in the total set-up. In both cases, not only the debt level 
but the debt structure has undergone substantial alterations as a 
result of stabilizing procedures. 

We shall center our attention on these current activities and 
their presumably wholesome effect. But we have to ask, in addi- 
tion, toward what kind of debt structure these procedures are 
tending. The changes shown in Tables 1 and 2 are already mak- 
ing themselves felt. They include, first, a strong shift from the 
preponderance of short and medium-term debt to longer-term 
issues; second, the reduction of outstanding marketable securities 


Table 2. DisTRIBUTION OF INTEREST-BEARING GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
1946-1947, BY TYPE OF HOLDER * 


(in billions of dollars) 





Change, 
End of End of End of End of Feb. ’46- 
Type of Holder Feb. ’46 Dec.’46 June’47 Dec. ’47 Dec. ’47 





BANKING SYSTEM 115.4 97-9 91.9 91.2 (—24.2) 
Commerc. banks 92.5 74.5 70.0 68.6 
Fed. Res. banks 22.9 23-4 21.9 22:6 

NONBANK HOLDERS 163.0 160.1 163.3 163.1 
Individuals 63.7 63.6 66.1 65.3 
Insurance cos. 24.8 25.3 25.0 24.3 
Mutual sav. banks 11.1 11.8 12.1 12.0 
Other corps. and 

associations 29.0 22.1 20.1 19.9 
State and local 

governments 6.4 6.3 7.2 72 
Govt. agencies and 

trust funds 28.0” 30.9 32.8 34-4 





“Figures condensed from Federal Reserve Bulletin (January 1947) p. 68 and 
ibid. (March 1948) p. 318. 

* Contains 20.9 billion dollars in special issues and 7.1 billion dollars in public 
issues. Between February 1946 and December 1947 special issues increased by 8.1 
billion dollars and public issues decreased by 1.7 billion dollars, while net total 
holdings of the trust funds rose by 6.4 billion dollars. 
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in favor of nonmarketable ones, particularly if the so-called special 
issues are included among the latter; and third, the change in debt 
ownership from the banks to nonbank investors. Is this what we 
want? 

The developments with regard to the debt structure, resulting 
from current operations, may be termed relative changes. They 
rank in importance with the absolute changes in debt levels. In 
a way, they may even prove to be more significant because of the 
related procedures in the fiscal and monetary fields. 

With regard to the connection between absolute and relative 
debt changes, the experience of the Great Debt Redemption makes 
one thing clear. When the debt level was lowered by some 20 
billion dollars in 1946, substantial alterations occurred in the debt 
structure. But the changes occurred at almost the same rate dur- 
ing the calendar year 1947 when the debt was reduced by only 2.2 
billion dollars. It is evident that relative changes can take place 
with very little or no effect on the debt level, and thus their full 
impact tends to be overlooked." 


III 


We come now to the procedure of the Great Debt Redemption, 
which is concerned with the origin of the funds and the way in 
which they are employed. It is not enough to consider only the 
results, for the evaluation of the changes in the debt structure is 
to some extent influenced by the methods used to bring about 
these alterations. In view of the huge size of the operations and 


7 Public discussion centers on the absolute debt levels, even in connection with 
compensatory fiscal policy. See, for instance, the Taft-Radcliffe amendment to the 
Full Employment Bill (not incorporated in the Employment Act of 1946), which 
forbade, with certain exceptions, a net rise in debt over a period of governmental 
investment and expenditure for full employment purposes. This clause might 
have been formulated differently, substituting the rise in debt ratio for the rise in 
debt level, a possibility pondered by Professor Hansen (op. cit., p. 119). But 
even then it would not touch relative debt changes. They might be covered by 
directives for the debt structure and the operations to be used. But this would be 
a difficult arrangement and another reason why dropping the amendment alto- 
gether was the better solution. 
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the reactions they set off in the monetary field, we may even call 
the means more important than the end. 

The money that paid for the amortizations of 1946-47 came 
from the Treasury cash balances deposited with the commercial 
banks and the Federal Reserve banks; these balances, in turn, came 
either from previously acquired debt proceeds or from current 
surplus. This time difference in the origin of sources may have 
some influence on the stabilizing effect exerted by the use of these 
funds. We shall come to this point later. For the moment we are 
concerned with the Treasury balances per se. 

In 1946 these balances for the redemptions were almost exclu- 
sively built up by means of the Victory Loan of 1945, which raised 
the war loan accounts to a 26 billion dollar peak. At the end of 
the calendar year 1946, after the first phase of the amortizations, 
they were down to 3.5 billion dollars. The Victory Loan, in 
turn, had been financed, as were all war loans in varying degrees, 
through the public and the banks. Securities purchases by the 
latter had expansive implications for the money and credit struc- 
ture; purchases by the former connoted more restrictive ones. In 
consequence, a certain balance was struck between the opposing 
trends. A somewhat better result had been hoped for in the 
direction of combating inflation, but, on the whole, the outcome 
was satisfactory. Against the general economic background, the 
accumulation of Victory Loan proceeds was at least inoffensive. 

The Treasury balances for the 1947 redemptions were increas- 
ingly fed from two sources: surplus of current tax receipts over 
disbursements, and some excess of new nonmarketable debt issues 
over amortizations. In the given circumstances, this surplus did 
not exert much of an anti-inflationary pressure, probably no more 
than did the accumulation of means out of the Victory Loan. With 
a voluminous federal budget, a strongly progressive tax structure, 
and a large national income, a tax surplus would presumably have 
to be much more substantial in order to have curbing effects. 
Similar considerations hold true for the net receipts from the 


8 U. S. Treasury Department, Daily Statement, for the respective dates. 
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savings bond sales in all series to the 1946-47 investors.? So much 
for the sources used in the Great Debt Redemption. We are 
fairly safe in saying that they were largely “neutral” in the infla- 
tionary-deflationary sense. They are still so in 1948." 

The following phase comprises the return flow of these funds 
by way of Treasury operations. Here the degree of the stabilizing 
influence seems to be affected, at least partially, by the time lag 
between collection and use of the means, but chiefly by the kind 
of holders in line for redemptions and the mechanics of the 
procedure. 

The speed at which the accumulated funds are being transferred 
to holders of government securities may be of some significance. 
For instance, in a strongly inflationary atmosphere, a considerable 
time lag may lower the efficiency of the redemption policies as a 
stabilizing device. The anti-inflationary potential of a budget 
surplus under the conditions prevailing in 1946-47 might have 
gained some sustaining power from a quick and consistent applica- 
tion of these funds to inflation-combating uses. From this point 
of view, the 1946 redemptions out of previously accumulated 
funds seem somewhat less successful than operations in the follow- 
ing year when collection of funds was followed by their transfer 
to redemptions within a shorter period. 

In choosing the holders that were to be relieved of some of their 
government securities, the Treasury was greatly preoccupied with 
the banks and less so with the nonbank investors. This emphasis 
was expected to have a better stabilizing effect." 


9 Since 1946, actually very few holders of savings bonds (all series) have been 
in lower income groups whose spending would be curbed by bond purchases. This 
fact negates to some extent the assumed anti-inflationary character of the current 
savings bond purchases. The buyers are in the “investing” income brackets. See 
also on this subject “Survey of Consumer Finances, Part I,” in Federal Reserve 
Bulletin (June 1947). 

10 See also on this point the Economist (London), April 3, 1948, p. 531, which 
notes the fact that the large British budget surplus for the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1948, has only very slight anti-inflationary implications. 

i1 Redemption of nonbank-held debt was regarded as less helpful in combating 
inflation because of the assumed expansive effect of such action on the flow of 
funds. Such amortizations were therefore kept at a minimum. (See also “Debt 
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The procedure of .redeeming bank-held debt set the entire 
monetary mechanism in motion, tying together the two banking 
groups— commercial banks and Federal Reserve banks — and 
releasing, largely at the will of a directing authority, expanding 
and contracting forces.'* Here the Treasury’s choice of the appro- 
priate method is most important, for funds with the commercial 
banks or funds with the Federal Reserve banks may be used to 
redeem government securities held by one or the other of these 
banking groups. Four basic alternative actions are possible, and 
each has its own consequences. It must be kept in mind, however, 
that none of these procedures can rely on its own impact, for they 
are all entangled in other financial and economic developments. 
Nevertheless, it is feasible to visualize the four methods as if they 
were operating under more isolated conditions than they actually 
do, in order to clarify their significance. 

First, there is the amortization of government obligations in the 
hands of commercial banks out of balances kept with the same 
group. The result of this procedure is that the expansive and 
contracting currents largely neutralize each other. Inflationary 
developments are not directly countered, but at least they are not 
stimulated. Second, balances in the Federal Reserve banks can 
be used to redeem securities held by commercial banks. This 
leads to expansive effects by easing the reserve position of com- 
mercial banks. Third, Federal Reserve-held government securi- 


Retirement and Bank Credit,” in Federal Reserve Bulletin, July 1947.) On the 
other hand, it has been shown that the 6 billion dollar debt redemption from non- 
bank holders in the fiscal year 1947 connoted a 2.5 billion dollar net withdrawal 
of funds from the public (Federal Reserve Bank of New York, Monthly Review, 
August 1947, pp. 79-80). Contrary to some current assumptions, debt redemptions 
from nonbank holders might, on this basis, even be interpreted as a curbing device. 
Yet, the preponderance of withdrawals over receipts of funds was perceivable only 
within a one-year period. At shorter intervals, for instance, three-month periods, 
payments to the public usually exceeded withdrawals, with the exception of the 
first quarter of 1947. 

12 With regard to amending the currently divided authority, see a proposal by 
L. W. Mints, “Monetary Policy, A Symposium on Fiscal and Monetary Policy,” in 
Review of Economic Statistics (May 1946) pp. 61-64, asking for a “sole Monetary 
Authority”; see also the criticism of the suggestion by other participants in the 
symposium, H. S. Ellis, A. H. Hansen, M. Kalecki, and A. P. Lerner. 
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ties may be repaid out of commercial bank-held funds. ‘The result 
in this case would be more in the restrictive line, as reserves of 
commercial banks would be tightened. Fourth, Treasury deposits 
at the Federal Reserve banks could be employed to amortize gov- 
ernment debt owned by these banks. In this case the money 
market would either remain untouched or even be somewhat 
eased. 

The Treasury operated the 1946-47 redemptions on all four of 
these lines in order to reduce the bank-held debt. The net result 
of the activities was a growing strain on the monetary situation, 
not to the extent of having deflationary effects but of largely 
balancing the inflationary ones.’* In retrospect, then, it appears 
that both the choice of sources of redemption funds and their 
application have had some salutary influence. 

The comparatively small visible effect of the huge transactions 
in the direction of stabilization is not discouraging. On the con- 
trary, without these operations, the unsettling factors in the 
economy might have gained the upper hand, for there were and 
are many forces at work that counter the generally beneficial 
results of redemption policies. The heavy gold influx at an annual 
rate of 2 to 3 billion dollars, for instance, poses a severe problem 
of inflationary implications.’* So do the large foreign disburse- 


13 That the commercial banks were under pressure most of the time in 1946 is 
evidenced by the fact that they lost more of their government securities than the 
Treasury redeemed from them. They had to adjust their reserve positions. Con- 
versely, in 1946, the Federal Reserve banks showed a net gain of several hundred 
million dollars in government securities holdings, though within that period 4.5 
billion dollars’ worth of such obligations in their hands had been redeemed. They 
had to buy substantially in excess of these amortizations in order to assist the 
commercial banks. The process continued in 1947 and into 1948. Redemptions 
have been termed “the most significant single factor restraining the expansion of 
bank credit and deposits” (Federal Reserve Bank of New York, Monthly Review, 
December 1947, pp. 126-27). 

14 Gold imports have not been paid out of Treasury surplus. This would be the 
only way to avoid the immediate inflationary implication of this influx, and more 
effective than later gold sterilization policies. But the question arises whether the 
payment of gold in ready cash is more of an inflation-curbing device than using 
the surplus for debt redemptions, assuming that the excess of funds is not large 
enough to cover both transactions. 
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ments in this country.* Moreover, policies of our authorities, 
Treasury as well as Federal Reserve System, may, by force of cir- 
cumstance, be out of step with the inflation-combating amortiza- 
tion activities. Support of the government securities market by 
the Federal Reserve System '* and the interest rate policy of the 
Treasury 7 may be named as examples of somewhat unavoidable 
causes of obstruction. They could be overcome only by intensi- 
fied and carefully balanced redemption operations, an art in which 
we have reached a fair degree of competence. 

It is tempting to stop a moment and view the Treasury cash 
balances as a sort of sinking fund. Since the days of William Pitt 
and Alexander Hamilton the term has connoted the accumula- 
tion for purposes of debt retirement of specified budgetary means 
that, once enacted, would not have to face the annual budget 
sanction. The fund was to be currently invested, thus growing 
on its own strength and easing the strain and inconvenience of 
debt redemptions. We have quite a substantial leftover of this 
device in our present fiscal set-up, namely, the cumulative sinking 
fund of the Treasury. But the bulk of the amortization activities 
we have just described is handled quite differently today. The 
current Treasury balances constitute a quasi sinking fund. 
Though some of the characteristics of its classical counterpart are 
missing, such as, for instance, special means’ assignment and con- 
tinuous investment, others have been added. Among these, the 


15 “Had it not been for the retirement of Federal Reserve credit (in the form 
of decreased Reserve bank securities holdings), the additions to bank reserves 
resulting from these disbursements of foreign funds would have provided the base 
for a considerable further expansion of member bank credit. . .” (Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, Monthly Review, September 1947, p. 92) . 

16 The Federal Reserve banks consider their policies of supporting the gov- 
ernment securities market and placing restraints on expansion of bank credit 
compatible with each other and with the redemption policies. But they do not 
view the task as an easy one. (A. Sproul, in an address to the New York State 
Bankers’ Association, January 26, 1948.) 

17 Despite the “unpegging” of short-term interest rates on government securities 
since July 1947 as a device for adjusting to market conditions, the Treasury is 
concerned about “minimizing” the rise in average interest rate paid by the gov- 
ernment; see the President’s Budget Message, January 12, 1948. 
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affiliation with the huge monetary and banking mechanism is 
the most outstanding feature. 

There is no mystery in this procedure. It is part and parcel 
of our financial equipment. Nevertheless, a clear conception of 
this sinking fund role of the Treasury balances is helpful in avoid- 
ing possible misunderstanding of its significance. In the last 
century, Lord Macaulay poured cynical comment on William 
Pitt’s sinking fund, alleging that it pretended to be important 
when it was of no avail.’® Similar lack of understanding of what 
is today a far more complex apparatus might lead to fateful neglect. 

In carefully operating its cash balances, the Treasury has 
avoided pitfalls which might otherwise have impeded the debt 
redemption. That possibility, always lurking in the background 
in the form of faulty financing procedures, might have included 
increases in inflationary pressure, as well as the pouring of sand 
into the wheels of reconversion activities by overemphasizing 
deflationary methods. The effects would have been short-run, 
but pernicious enough to stall developments. As it was, the 


procedures followed were actually helpful in exerting some 
stabilizing influence in their own right and in bringing about 
new lines in the debt structure, that is, in the longer-run aspect. 
We now have to evaluate these changes. 


IV 


The changes in the debt structure effected by redemption opera- 
tions follow three lines: the shift to a longer-term set-up; the shift 
toward more nonmarketable issues; and the shift in ownership 
from the banks to the nonbank investor. 


18 Macaulay wrote: “Pitt quieted by a juggle the apprehension about the size of 
the public debt which might perhaps not have been quieted easily by reason. He 
succeeded in persuading first himself, and then the whole nation, his opponents 
included, that a new sinking fund would by virtue of some mysterious power of 
propagation belonging to money, put into the pocket of the public creditor great 
sums not taken out of the pocket of the taxpayer. The country, terrified by a 
danger which was no danger, hailed with delight and boundless confidence a 
remedy which was no remedy. The minister was almost universally extolled as the 
greatest of financiers” (“William Pitt,” in Historical Essays, New York 1926, p. 502) . 
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The trend from the markedly short and medium-term structure 
that existed prior to 1946 to a stronger accent on a longer-term 
set-up became quickly evident.’ ‘This development was based 
on a combination of activities: cash redemptions of short and 
medium-term obligations, plus exchanges in kind and in longer. 
term issues. At the beginning of the calendar year 1948 securities 
maturing within a year still amounted to about one-fifth of the 
total interest-bearing debt, but this is a considerably smaller part 
than they formed at the start of the redemption activities. 

The shift to longer-term issues is known technically as funding 
or refunding. The funding results of 1946, however, were actually 
not achieved by the “classical” means of exchanging maturing 
short-term for long-term securities, but by huge cash redemptions 
outweighing the pronounced “defunding” devices which were 
being used. The Treasury gave short-term obligations, mostly in 
the form of one-year certificates, not only against similar kinds of 
securities, but also in exchange for long-term issues that had 
matured or had been called. In 1947, this process was somewhat 
slowed down. Cash redemptions slackened as compared with 
exchanges of short-term maturities in kind. Nevertheless, the 
defunding activities (exchanges into short-term issues) con- 
tinued. They are being reemphasized for the fiscal year 1949 as 
a method of “minimizing” the rise in average interest rate on 
government securities.2°° On the other hand, new long-term 
offerings have been made (investment bonds of 1947), in addi- 
tion to the current savings bond sales. Consequently, there may 
be more of a balance between funding and defunding devices 
with the result of retaining, in large measure, the present shape 
of the maturity set-up of the debt structure. 

How should this prospect be evaluated? One of the main 
arguments in favor of funding actions is their anti-inflationary 


19 Short and medium-term interest-bearing issues went down by 33 billion dol- 
lars during the Great Debt Redemption, while long-term debt declined by only 0.3 
billion dollars (Table 1). Special issues and noninterest-bearing debt are not 
included in this comparison. 

20 The President’s Budget Message, January 12, 1948. 
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implication; this is supplemented by further, somewhat vague 
reasoning about the financial soundness of funded versus unfunded 
debt. Actually, the slightly inflation-curbing effect of the recent 
redemptions was due more to the fiscal and monetary procedures 
employed than to the altered pattern of the debt structure. The 
soundness, moreover, of fiscal administration does not seem to 
depend on a largely long-term set-up. On the other hand, a con- 
tinuing shift in this direction connotes higher interest costs and 
less elasticity in the debt management operations of the Treasury 
at a time when, in view of the huge impact of the debt, flexible 
procedures seem particularly important. The funding shift in 
1946 and 1947 was not strong enough to interfere with this flexi- 
bility, but it has already raised the annual interest bill.*! 

What about the second shift in the tendencies of the debt 
structure, which points toward an increase in the proportion of 
nonmarketable issues and a decrease in the ordinary marketable 
ones? ** This is not synonymous with the trend from short to 
long-term debt. The outstanding marketable securities include 
the majority of the long-term Treasury issues; the nonmarketable 
debt, on the other hand, comprises a large part of the short-term 
obligations. In view of this composition and, in addition, because 
of certain innate tendencies of quasi-automatic growth of a part 
of the nonmarketable debt, this shift poses, on the whole, a more 
serious problem than the one discussed above. 

The nonmarketable debt cannot be judged in toto with regard 
to its desirability as a kind of funding device. Its different parts 
have various implications. Indeed, they have only two features in 
common: their lack of marketability (buying, selling, and pricing 

21 The annual interest payments of 5.0, 5.2, and 5.3 billion dollars for the fiscal 
years 1947, 1948, and 1949, respectively, are actually 210, 452, and 502 million dollars 
higher than payment for 1946 when the debt was at its peak (figures from the 
President's Budget Message, January 12, 194%). 

22 Outstanding marketable issues, in the period under review, were reduced by 
34 billion dollars, while nonmarketable securities, including the special issues and 
the noninterest-bearing obligations, rose by 114 billion dollars. Without the 


special issues and the noninterest-bearing debt the increase of the nonmarketable 
debt in 1946-47 would have been 2.3 billion dollars (Table 1 


/ 
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in the market, including transferability), which relieves the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to that extent of their supporting duties; and 
the privileges they confer on the holder with regard to early 
redeemability. These characteristics suggest at once that the 
nonmarketable debt cannot be the object of elastic Treasury 
operations. 

First among the various issues are the public ones, consisting 
of savings bonds and notes, investment bonds of 1947, depositary 
bonds for banks and financial agencies, Armed Forces Leave bonds 
of World War II veterans, and adjusted service certificates, a 
small remnant of World War I. Another group is the special 
issues for the government trust funds and agencies.” 

Outstanding savings bonds in all series have substantially 
increased during the Great Debt Redemption. With 53 billion 
dollars at the end of the first quarter of the calendar year 1948 
and an annual rate of net increase (new issues over redemptions 
and maturities) of over 114 billion dollars, they form more than 
one-fifth of the total interest-bearing debt and are still considered 
a convenient mopping-up instrument for the absorption of excess 
funds. That makes them, though in a limited way, anti-infla- 
tionary, and justifies the emphasis placed on further sales (Security 
Loan Drive, April 15 to June go, 1948).2* But the initiative for 
their handling, in any case, is not with the Treasury. It is vested 
in the holder. From the point of view of debt management, the 
placing of too great a share of such obligations in the hands of a 
not too stable public is not advantageous in all circumstances. It 
is difficult, however, to indicate where a limit might be set. 

The other nonmarketable public issues are less important. 
Savings notes, for instance, have declined in volume to 5.4 billion 
dollars in the period under review. Their characteristics are 
similar to those of the savings bonds, but they are shorter-term 
issues and are keyed to a special use (tax payments). Depositary 


28 The rest of the nonmarketable debt consists of noninterest-bearing issues and 
is of a particular character, consisting chiefly of notes turned over to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the International Bank in Washington, D. C. 

24 On the role of savings bonds as an anti-inflationary device see note 10. 
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bonds also are not very significant from the debt management 
point of view. They are currently being allotted to and retired 
from designated depositaries. The investment bonds of 1947 
indicate a _ successful, though limited, experiment (bonds 
amounting to less than 1 billion dollars were issued) in placing 
nonmarketable securities with special institutional investors, on 
terms similar to those of the series G savings bonds. As for the 
Armed Forces Leave bonds of which originally more than 2 
billion dollars’ worth were issued, the management problems were 
largely solved within three months after they acquired the status: 
of immediate redeemability. More than one half of the issue 
had disappeared by the end of the calendar year 1947.% The 
premature redemption, with its slightly inflationary touch, has not 
had any visible effect on other parts of the debt structure. 

That leaves the special issues as the last component of the non- 
marketable debt. They absorb with almost automatic continuity 
most of the excess funds of the large government trusts and 
agencies in totals of several billion dollars a year.2* A smaller 
part of the investable funds of these institutions goes into ordinary 
marketable issues. 

During the Great Debt Redemption, the amount of outstand- 
ing special issues rose by over 8 billion dollars (Table 1), and the 
participation of this kind of debt in the total set-up went from 
7 percent to 11 percent. If the general debt level continues to 
decline, or remains stationary, and if the special issues increase 
further, even by smaller amounts than hitherto, their proportion 


25The amount outstanding was just over 750 million dollars (U. S. Treasury 


Department, Daily Statement, January 2, 1948). 

26 Examples are the federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund, the 
Unemployment Trust Fund, and the National Service Life Insurance Fund. For a 
condensed analysis of the financial role of these funds see Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, Monthly Review (August 1946) pp. 67-69. Assuming that the finan- 
cial mechanism of these funds remains unchanged, that their receipts continue to 
flow at approximately the present pace, and that no unexpected demands are 
made on them, this process is likely to go on. But a decline in the annual invest- 
ment rate from its 1945 peak of over 5 billion dollars had already started in the 
fiscal year 1946. For the fiscal years 1948 and 1949, investments totaling 6 billion 
dollars have been estimated (the President’s Budget Message, January 12, 1948). 
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in the total debt will be still greater. This may imply a growing 
rigidity of the debt structure and, perhaps, eventually hamper 
the flexibility of the Treasury’s debt operations." Yet, the largely 
short and medium-term character of the special issues, though they 
are redeemable before maturity only at the option of the holder 
—some at any time, others a year after issue—dispels some of the 
qualms. The Treasury retains more initiative with regard to 
the special issues than it does, for instance, in the matter of savings 
bonds. In addition, the special issues form a reliable, continu- 
ous “outlet” for government securities placements. 

On the whole, the increasingly important role of the non- 
marketable securities might presumably be turned to advantage 
by certain devices that would tend to give to the Treasury more 
operative possibilities. ‘These might include, for instance, as far 
as the savings bonds are concerned, an earlier redeemability clause 
for the government as well as for the holder. With regard to 
the special issues, it would be enough to keep them as short-term 
as possible. Or turning over more marketable issues to the trust 
funds than they are now getting would be preferable, if feasible 
in the light of yield considerations. 

The third shift in the debt structure in the wake of recent 
redemption policies pertains to the change in ownership from 
banks to nonbank investors (Tables 2 and 3). The government 
securities holdings of the banking system have declined substan- 
tially during the Great Debt Redemption, the decrease of com- 
mercial bank-held debt as compared with Federal Reserve bank- 
held debt being a striking feature of this development.”8 


27 The marketable part of the trust fund holdings in government securities lends 
itself much better to current Treasury operations. On and off, the Treasury used 
them in this way in the last calendar year (1947). These securities holdings of 
the trust funds declined during the Great Debt Redemption from 7.1 to 5.4 bil- 
lion dollars, while special issues holdings rose in the same period from 20.9 to 
29.0 billion dollars (Table 2, note b). 

28 Bank-held debt was lowered by 17.5 billion dollars in 1946 and nonbank-held 
debt by 2.9 billion dollars. In 1947 another drop of 6.7 billion dollars followed for 
the bank-held debt, but a rise of 3.0 for nonbank debt holdings. Within the 
banking system commercial bank holdings declined by 23.9 billion dollars in 
1946-47, Federal bank holdings by only 0.3 billion dollars. 
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Table 3. PERCENTAGE DIsTRIBUTION OF INTEREST-BEARING GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES, 1946-1947, BY TYPE OF HOLDER * 





End of End of End of End of 
Type of Holder Feb. 46 Dec. ’46 June ’47 Dec.’47 





BANKING SYSTEM 41% 38% 36% 36%, 
Commercial banks 33 29 27 27 
Federal Reserve banks 8 9 9 9 


NONBANK HOLDERS 59 62 64 64 
Individuals 23 24 25 26 
Insurance companies 10 9 
Mutual savings banks 5 5 
Other corps. and assocs. 8 8 
State and local govts. 3 3 
Govt. agencies and trust funds 13 14 

TOTAL 100 100 





* Condensed from Table 2. 


At the start of the period under review, the banking system held 
over 40 percent of the outstanding interest-bearing debt; of this 
40 percent the commercial banks held 33 percent. Up to the 
middle of 1947 these percentages declined steadily to 36 and 27, 
respectively; no further percentage change occurred in the second 
half of the calendar year. In corresponding proportions, the non- 
bank debt ownership rose. ‘These may seem small alterations, 
but they are important enough for closer analysis. 

The problem of this debt ownership and the significance of 
even slight changes in its pattern can be approached from two 
angles: one centering on the disadvantages of a large bank-held 
debt and, by implication, favoring nonbank ownership; the other 
stressing the advantages of the nonbank-held debt as having a 
merit of its own. These points of view are not necessarily con- 
nected in the sense that one is the logical consequence of the 
other. Disapproval of one form of debt ownership does not imply 
praise for the other, and vice versa. 

The stabilizing policies of 1946-47 were definitely directed at 
reducing the size of the bank-held debt. They operated on two 
lines of attack: first, to repair some of the inevitable damage of 
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war financing by cutting down government deposits; and second, 
to restore to the Federal Reserve System some of its guiding 
influence over money and credit by eliminating the obstacle of 
piled-up government securities in the hands of commercial 
banks. Were the attempts in both directions successful? 

The inflationary potential stemming from huge bank deposits 
was slightly decreased, though it must be remembered that the 
decline in federal deposits was largely offset by increases in private 
deposits.2® Inflationary possibilities of one kind have actually 
been replaced by those of another, but at least something has 
been gained thereby. The debt-reducing activities were more 
helpful in supporting the Federal Reserve System’s endeavor to 
regain control over the money market. In this area commercial 
bank holdings of government securities constitute a perpetual 
source for building up reserves at will, whereas the Federal 
Reserve System has a somewhat passive role, being committed to 
buy the securities when offered and, at the same time, having its 
control over credit expansion largely invalidated. Not only the 
initiative in this case, but also the power to go through with 
expansive action is in the hands of the commercial banks. Any 
operation, therefore, that would reduce the volume of com- 
mercial bank-held government debt would slow down this objec- 
tionable pattern and accentuate a healthier trend toward restored 
central bank influence. 

Treasury redemptions, however, are not the only way of doing 
away with the bank-held debt. There are other methods that 
may work more quickly but are also more problematic.®° Con- 


29 Note the decline of 4 percent in total deposits of national banks between 
June 30, 1946, and June go, 1947; this was the net result of a substantial increase 
of individual and business deposits and a slightly greater decrease of government 
deposits (Treasury release, September 9, 1947) . 

80 The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System has proposed to raise 
the primary cash reserve requirement against deposits above its present level and 
to superimpose a secondary reserve in the form of Treasury bills and certificates; 
it proposed, further, to limit commercial bank holdings of long-term securities of 
any kind (See Annual Report for 1945 and ibid., 1946). On the secondary reserve 
request see also Woodlief Thomas, “Monetary Aspects of Public Debt, the Heritage 
of War Finance,” in American Economic Review (Supplement, May 1947) p. 210; 
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tinuance of procedures hitherto employed is, under present con- 
ditions, more likely than the use of more intensive tools. 

While the aversion to bank-held debt, or at least to too much of 
it, and the ensuing demand for its gradual reduction seem justi- 
fied under conditions prevailing since 1946, a substantial amount 
appears necessary for appropriate management of a large-size 
total debt. Though it may be difficult, if not impossible, to 
stipulate where a “large-size debt” starts and a “healthy bank 
participation” ends, bank investment in federal securities is far 
from being altogether reprehensible. It is a valuable instrument 
in the financial equipment for stabilization purposes. 

What about the other side of the story—the concern with the 
benefits of the nonbank-held debt? On the basis of its immediate 
inflation-curbing effects, increased participation of nonbank 
investors in the national debt seems appropriate. It is only in 
terms of the future debt structure that other considerations may 


E. A. Goldenweiser, “Federal Reserve Objectives and Policies,” ibid. (June 1947) 
p. 336; Allan Sproul, “Monetary Management and Credit Control,” ibid. (June 
1947) p- 339, and his statement of January 26, 1948, before the New York State 
Bankers’ Association, opposing the suggestion which Marriner Eccles, then chair- 
man of the Board of Governors, had supported before the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, December 8, 1947. 

Other proposals, more rigid or more fluid than the Federal Reserve Board sug- 
gestions, include, for example, conversion into special, nonmarketable securities: 
see S. Leland, “The Government, the Banks and the National Debt,” in Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle, January 17, 1946; R. J. Robinson, Monetary 
Aspects of National Debt Policy, Postwar Economic Studies of the Federal Reserve 
System, No. 3 (Washington, D. C. 1945) p. 69; the CED plan by M. G. de Chazeau 
and others, Jobs and Markets (New York 1945) p. 93; L. H. Seltzer’s Reserve Cer- 
tificate plan, demonstrated in “The Changed Environment of Monetary-Banking 
Policies,” in American Economic Review (Supplement, May 1946) p. 76. Other 
proposals run in the direction of exchange into ordinary long-term marketable 
obligations attractive to other investors, described in an address, “Forecasting 
Economic Weather,” by M. Nadler in February 1946, or in the direction of con- 
version into completely liquid assets and cash amounting virtually to a 100 percent 
reserve; on this latter suggestion see H. G. Simons, “Debt Policy and Banking 
Policy,” in Review of Economic Statistics (May 1946) pp. 85-88, and also Leland, 
op. cit., and Robinson, op. cit., who give this solution as an alternative to their 
previously cited proposals. For the analysis of both the special securities and 
the cash reserve suggestions, see H. C. Carr, “The Problem of the Bank-Held Gov- 
ernment Debt,” in American Economic Review (December 1946) p. 833. 
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occur. First, it must be remembered that certain kinds of holders 
imply certain kinds of debt holdings. Here the tendency to 
increase the proportion of long-term as opposed to short-term debt 
and, even more, to raise the participation of nonmarketable 
issues in the total, are closely linked with the shift in ownership 
from the banks to the nonbank holders. Whatever has been 
said for or against these other debt structure changes will there- 
fore be to some extent strengthened by the tendencies of the 
ownership shift. This applies to the reduced elasticity of the 
debt management and the higher costs of the interest service, as 
well as to the anti-inflationary, balancing effect in the short run. 
Second, the lumping together of the so-called nonbank holders in 
the debt analysis is somewhat misleading. They are, in reality, 
a heterogeneous group, and consequently their meaning for the 
debt structure has various aspects. 

The individual holders, including personal trusts and asso- 
ciations, form the largest section of the nonbank investors 
(Tables 2 and 3). Their government securities are chiefly of the 
long-term, marketable variety, though they also consist to a 
smaller extent of some shorter-term issues (especially tax savings 
notes) and, in addition, of the greatest part of outstanding savings 
bonds in all series. These investors belong, by and large, to the 
middle and upper income brackets that would purchase other 
investments if they were not acquiring these government securi- 
ties. It is not very likely that the alternative would be more 
spending for consumption purposes. This may modify to some 
extent the inflation-correcting power attributed to this ownership. 
Under other, less favorable conditions than those of 1946-47, 
these investments might in a way preclude the use of available 
funds for risk-taking ventures. From this consideration stems 
the suggestion to redeem nonbank-held debt, as well as bank- 
held,*_ a procedure largely avoided during the Great Debt 

81 C. Reinhold Noyes, “The Prospect of Economic Growth,” in American Eco- 


nomic Review (May 1947) p. 31; R. G. Hawtrey, “Monetary Aspects of the Economic 
Situation,” ibid. (March 1948) p. 51. 
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Redemption in an effort to fight inflationary trends. But after 
weighing the pros and cons, a high percentage of government debt 















to 
ebt held by individuals in preference to banks and also to other 
ble nonbank investors seems appropriate. 
hip The second largest group of nonbank holders of government 
"en securities comprises the government agencies and trust funds. 
Te- They have already been mentioned in connection with our 
he analysis of their main investments, the special issues. In a way, 
he they assist the general debt management by providing a constant 
as outlet for new securities. But to some extent they may also be 
n. regarded as contributing to a decreasing elasticity of the entire 
in debt structure by limiting the initiative of the Treasury’s debt 
y, operations. The detrimental aspect, however, is not serious as 
1e compared with the immediate advantages. 
Investors like insurance companies and savings banks represent 
0- the third and fourth sections of the so-called nonbank holders. 
rs Their absorption of these securities has some stabilizing implica- 
tions in the anti-inflationary line. Like the government trust 
a funds and agencies they act somewhat automatically, appearing 





year after year in the market, chiefly for long-term government 
obligations. They are steady investors.*? Their annual invest- 
ment rate, on the other hand, is not as large as that of the gov- 
ernment agencies and trust funds, thus minimizing the prospect 
that they might hamper the flexibility of future debt policies of 








the Treasury. 

Corporations and business associations are presumably the most 
sensitive and unstable owners of government securities. During 
the Great Debt Redemption, when few of their holdings were 
redeemed, they formed the greatest disinvesting group. Their 
ownership of these obligations was reduced by over g billion 
dollars on their own initiative. The reason for this huge liquida- 









32 Insurance companies, however, have recently been decreasing their net hold- 
ings of government securities (Table 2). This change indicates a switch to other 
investments, chiefly corporate securities and mortgages (Federal Reserve Bulletin, 
March 1948, p. 272). This may or may not continue. 
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tion was obvious—reconversion needs, including inventory accu- 
mulation. It seems altogether unrealistic to expect corporations 
and other business associations to regain in the near future a 
higher participation quota in the national debt structure. On 
the contrary, a diminishing participation is quite likely. 

Similar considerations may apply to the state and local govern- 
ment holdings of federal securities, which increased substantially 
in the fiscally prosperous war years. During the Great Debt 
Redemption, they continued to increase, but the future may wit- 
ness a reduction rather than growth. Inasmuch as the amounts 
implied are not very significant, they are not likely to affect the 
problems of the debt structure as a whole. 

Individuals and the government trust funds and agencies will 
remain the chief absorbers of future debt issues, with insurance 
companies and savings banks participating to a lesser extent. On 
the basis of the preceding analysis it may be stressed that the 
continuous shift in that direction deserves careful attention. It 
is, to say the least, an oversimplification to think of bank-held 
debt in apologetic terms and of the nonbank-held debt as the 
generally favored alternative. 


Vv 


We may summarize our conclusions with regard to the Great Debt 
Redemption in a few statements. 

Redemption policies acted as a useful stabilizing device. At 
the same time they underlined some essential aspects of national 
debt. 

Relative changes in the national debt with regard to its compo- 
sition are as important as the absolute changes in debt levels. 
Under certain conditions, the relative changes may even rank as 
the more significant category of the two. 

Procedures leading to alterations in the debt structure are 
included in such relative changes and deserve close attention. 
These operations, in turn, can sometimes exceed in significance 
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the results they achieve, since they involve the entire money and 
credit mechanism of the country. 

The new developments in the debt structure, nevertheless, 
should be carefully evaluated from time to time. At present 
they tend toward more long-term debt, more nonmarketable 
debt, and more nonbank-held debt. Sweeping statements as to 
the desirability of these trends are not appropriate; we need a 
more piecemeal analysis. 

To limit the changes in the debt structure in terms of stipu- 
lated quantity or proportion does not seem feasible, but ten- 
dencies of these alterations deserve constant observation and 
might even be subjected to policy directives. 

Flexibility of the debt structure, however, seems of particular 
importance in order to allow the Treasury’s debt operations to 
exert on economic developments the stabilizing influence they 
claim. 

Since we have to live in the precarious balance between infla- 
tionary and deflationary forces, the least we can do is to keep our 
tools in order. One of them is the redemption of debt. 


(New York City) 





LABOR UNDER THE TAFT-HARTLEY 
ACT 


BY JULIE MEYER 


, labor legislation has come late in the industrial 
development of the country and bears many of the features of 
emergency measures. No firm base exists for the consistent evo- 
lution of a labor law, at least not at the federal level. The 
National Labor Relations Act and the Fair Labor Standards Act 
are in their essential provisions the outgrowth of depression 
unemployment; the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 
(Taft-Hartley Act), on the other hand, is the result of postwar full 
employment. 

The government support which the NLRA gave to the growth 
of trade unions and the increase of collective bargaining served 
mainly to compensate for the losses generally suffered by the 
labor movement in periods of depressions and crises. Thus 
employers’ opposition to the Act met with little response. This 
situation changed when the emergencies of the depression and 
the war gave way to the prosperity of the postwar‘period. Only 
then was the full effect of this law in strengthening labor’s power 
felt. Reaction set in full swing and the result was the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

It is safe to say that if the situation should be reversed the new 
law will meet with the same development and fate as the earlier 
one. At present, under conditions of full production and labor 
shortages, its threats to organized labor are potential rather than 
real. Employers depend on the good will and the satisfaction 
of those whom they employ and are therefore generally reluctant 
to exploit all the possibilities of the law against the trade unions 
with which they have established collective bargaining relations. 
In conformity with their public statements, most of them have 
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refused to conduct their industrial relations “‘by injunctions and 
law suits.” The exceptions are well known. Hence, to date, our 
experience with the Taft-Hartley Act is extremely limited and 
inconclusive. 

In the first two months after its enactment a vast escape move- 
ment on the side of labor developed. The law prohibits the 
closed shop and sets certain conditions for union shops. But 
clauses of this type agreed upon prior to June 23, 1947—the date 
of enactment—are legal until the expiration of the contract, and 
those concluded between June 23 and August 23, 1947, are legal 
for one year unless the contract terminates before. Thus unions 
hurried to renew their contracts before the deadline became 
effective, and if they could not do that, contracts were frequently 
predated. The number of agreements concluded in this fashion 
is unknown, but it appears that they cover a large section of 
small and middle-size industries in the strongly unionized parts 
of the country. In a number of cases unions succeeeded in 
extending the duration of their contracts to two, five, or even 
more years, contrary to the tradition in their respective industries. 
Some secured what may be called “eternal agreements,” like that 
of the powerful International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
Shortly before the Taft-Hartley Act became effective, the Broth- 
erhood concluded with the electrical contractors of New York 
City (which, for the purposes of collective bargaining, are organ- 
ized in five associations) an agreement that was “to run 
from year to year unless either side served formal notice of 
cancellation.” 1 

The result of these arrangements has been a relatively strike- 
free period, because many contracts which were not to expire 
until the following fall or winter were renewed during the sum- 
mer. It has been the general expectation, as William Green put 
it, that ‘the blow will come at the expiration of these contracts 
in 1948.” 2 


1New York Times, February 17, 1948. 
2 American Federationist (January 1948) p. 3. 
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I 


Though the Act has so far caused hardly any change in manage. 
ment-labor relations, some of its far-reaching effects on union 
structure and union functions are already becoming quite 
apparent. 

First and most important of these effects is the law’s interfer- 
ence with the basic principle of the labor movement—the prin- 
ciple of free trade unions, that is, independent labor organiza- 
tions unfettered by outside influence or domination. The 
requirements that union officials sign and file with the govern- 
ment anticommunist affidavits and financial and organizational 
statements have put the complying unions in the position of being 
partly government-controlled. It is true that the first require- 
ment has helped some unions considerably in their drive to purge 
their leadership of communists, the outstanding example being 
the United Automobile Workers, and that the second requirement 
has had little practical consequence because of the announcement 
of the Secretary of Labor that information thus received will be 
considered confidential. This interference, however, occurs at a 
time when the classical concept of bona fide unions is being chal- 
lenged in other countries as well. Where governments are pledged 
to economic planning, trade unions cannot be exempt from all 
controls; or if collective bargaining widens its scope to such an 
extent that semilegislative regulations of industry by private 
parties are brought into being, any democratic government is 
bound to take up the challenge and interfere in order to prevent 
the birth of a corporative state. In both cases an old concept has 
to be revised. Economic planning, however, is most certainly not 
the underlying reason for our Congressional labor policy. Con- 
siderations of the second type, brought up in the discussion of the 
bill, were finally dismissed for the very real reason that in most 
cases in which collective bargaining extends to the field of eco- 
nomic regulations only indirectly related to labor conditions, it 
merely establishes a prop for industries whose innate instability 
otherwise endangers employers, employees, and the public; the 
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outstanding example is the apparel industry. The controls pro- 
vided by the Taft-Hartley Act are clearly of the old-fashioned 
type, remote from modern industrial problems and one-sidedly 












a directed against labor, as in the days when organized labor was 
nite considered a danger to society. 

The second marked effect of the Act is the wedge it has driven 
es in a united labor movement, a principle nearly as sacred to 
‘in. American labor as that of a free labor movement. Although 
7 union dualism has existed since the founding of the CIO, the rift 
*he has always been regarded—at least, theoretically—as temporary by 
ss, both federations. By and large, both have followed the same 
- policies and strategies, making somewhat similar adjustments to 
ng the needs of workers in craft and machine, in small and large- 





scale industries. The Taft-Hartley Act has drawn a new dividing 
line by setting complying unions against noncomplying ones. 












7 Except for the small number of communist-dominated unions, the 
“ decision to comply or not to comply has been a pragmatic one, 
” determined by the degree of organization already achieved, by 
" whether the jurisdiction of the union was contested or uncon- 
tested, and by its relationship to the employers. It is not a matter 
7 of principle that the United Automobile Workers, bargaining in 
i an industry with a fluctuating working force and militant employ- 
; ers, competing with craft unions and weakened by factional dis- 





putes, did comply, whereas the United Steel Workers, bargaining 
in an industry with a stable working force, very few craft workers, 
and a management that relies in its planning on the cooperation 
of a uniformly organized working force, did not comply with the 
provisions of the Act. 

In my opinion, the third of the large CIO unions, the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, will not be able to 
sustain its policy of noncompliance to which it has been forced by 
the communists in its leadership. Locals are already leaving the 
union under the pressure of competition from complying unions 
and the special lure of the United Automobile Workers.* The 
















3 New York Times, March 21, 1948. 
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United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers probably never 
could have initiated this policy at all, were it not for the fact that it 
negotiates the basic collective labor agreements for the electrical 
manufacturing industry with the General Electric Company. In 
this company the union enjoys an organizational monopoly over 
the production workers. Moreover, it is the policy of the com- 
pany to conduct its industrial relations by dealing preferably 
with one body of organized workers. ‘Thus the company has 
recently agreed, despite unsettled wage questions, to extend the 
basic provisions of the expiring contract for one year and has 
further agreed that the contract extension does not legally pre- 
vent the union from striking if no agreement is reached on wages 
or other issues to be negotiated this year.* 

On the whole, employers faced with noncomplying unions 
have not taken advantage of the law, but have consented to pri- 
vately conducted elections and have bargained collectively with 
such unions. The reasons for this attitude are (a) the uncer- 
tainty about the constitutionality of the anticommunist affidavit 
provision of the law, and (b) the capacity of a strong union, which 
has organized the majority of the workers in a plant, to force the 
employer to recognize it as sole bargaining agent with or without 
legal certification. In NLRB-conducted elections, with only the 
name of a complying minority union appearing on the ballot, a 
strong union can instruct its members to vote in favor of “no 
union.” When the minority has been defeated, the noncomply- 
ing union can then ask the employer for an agreement, and if he 
refuses to bargain, strike for recognition. If a minority union 
has been recognized, any member of a noncomplying union is 
entitled, a year after the election, to apply as an individual repre- 
senting a substantial number of workers for decertification of the 
union which holds the contract. These familiar facts are explained 
at some length in order to make it clear that the whole issue of 
compliance with the law affects labor-management relations very 
little and intra-union relations very strongly. It fosters union 


4 Ibid., March 21, 1948. 
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dualism in its ugliest form. This very fact may serve as a further 
impetus to union compliance with the law. 

A third noticeable effect of the Taft-Hartley Act is its strength- 
ening of the trend in trade unions away from local autonomy 
toward central control. This trend has prevailed for some years 
in the unions in mass industries and in some highly competitive 
industries, such as coal and apparel. The above-described require- 
ments and, perhaps even more, the inclusion of its agents in the 
liability of unions for breach of contract, strikes, and similar 
actions, which are now illegal, have caused unions to limit the 
number of their “‘agents’’ and to concentrate legal representation 
and responsibility in a few hands. Thus the AFL has abolished 
all vice-presidential offices, shifting their incumbents to an execu- 
tive board, and retains only two officers, the president and secre- 
tary-treasurer. A number of national and local unions have 
followed the same course. The practice of having locals repre- 
sented by the national union or by a joint board in collective 
bargaining negotiations and before the legal authorities is gaining 
momentum; even more prevalent is the practice of having a 
national officer present at local contract negotiations.® The 
American Federation of Hosiery Workers went so far as to advise 
its affliated locals that they must not file certification petitions or 
charges of unfair labor practices in their own names, but only in 
the name of the Federation.® All these devices may have been 
conceived as, and may appear to be, a purely formal shifting of 
powers and rights. Nevertheless they are likely to accelerate the 
already existing trend toward the centralization of control in trade 
unions. 

Thus, as we have seen, the Taft-Hartley Act has influenced 
trade union structure in three directions: it limits the concept of 

5On the complaint of a New York entrepreneur employing workers organized in 
a communist-dominated local, whose officers could not file the noncommunist 
affidavit, the general counsel of the NLRB stated that officers of a local affiliated 
with a joint council need not file if the joint council represents the locals before the 


Board (Labor Relations Reporter, February 2, 1948). 
SIbid., February 2, 1948. 
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a free labor movement; it promotes union dualism; and it fosters 
centralization. 
II 


How does the Taft-Hartley Act affect union functions? Trade 
unions of the American type consider organizing and collective 
bargaining their main tasks. Since American trade unions gen- 
erally do not organize on an individual basis, but on that of the 
company, the two functions are very closely linked. 

In pre-Wagner Act days the organizational device most fre- 
quently used was the strike. The Wagner Act substituted the 
ballot. A union won representation elections by securing the 
majority of those voting. It could, consequently, enter collective 
bargaining negotiations with an employer and sign a contract with 
only the articulate minority of the workers organized. If such 
a contract contained a union security clause, workers who were 
indifferent or even hostile to the unions often found themselves 
suddenly organized. They took out union cards merely as job 
insurance. This procedure, however, gave unions the opportun- 
ity of educating the rank and file; experience with collective 
bargaining taught workers the benefits to be gained from union 
membership. 

The Taft-Hartley Act has changed the majority of those voting 
into the majority of those eligible to vote. This compels the 
unions to convince the workers before organizing them and acting 
on their behalf. In other words, under the Wagner Act collective 
bargaining frequently preceded the building of the union, whereas 
under the Taft-Hartley Act the building of the union precedes 
collective bargaining. This change sounds logical and just. But 
the new procedure, considering how many workers are involved 
when a large company is to be organized, requires a much higher 
financial outlay on the part of unions than the old one and con- 
sequently slows down considerably the pace of organizing the 
unorganized sector of American labor. It has become much 
harder for unions to win representation elections. In the long 
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run, these impediments may lead to a more solid foundation of 
labor organizations and to a closer identification of the rank and 
file with their unions — that is, in those unions which have the 
financial strength to expand in the given circumstances. One may 
question whether any but the plutocrats among the unions can 
afford the return to this type of grassroots democracy. Up to now, 
the effect of the new procedure has been that unions have lost 
more representation elections than at any other time since the 
establishment of the NLRB. ; 

With regard to collective bargaining proper, the law leaves the 
bargaining unit on the side of the employer to his own determina- 
tion. It interferes with self-determination on the side of labor in 
the case of supervisory employees who cannot be included in a 
bargaining unit, and in the case of guards who must be represented 
by separate units. It protects minority rights against those of the 
majority by prescribing that professional and craft employees must 
be represented in separate unions if they so wish. By its definition 
of an employer the Act explicitly deprives employees of nonprofit 
hospitals of the rights of representation and complaint, which it 
grants to other employees except those employed by the govern- 
ment or already protected by the Railway Labor Act. 

The provision on craft unions is added fuel to the fire of union 
dualism. After some months of quiet, craft union raiding of 
industrial unions has been on the increase. It is not only the 
industrial unions that feel the impact of craft union severance but 
large-scale industry as such, because in it the industrial two-party 
system is an integrated part of efficiency planning. For example, 
when the 61 bricklayers among 11,000 employees of a United 
Steel Company subsidiary asked for separate representation, man- 
agement sided at Board hearings with the industrial union, the 
United Steel Workers, against the bricklayers, stating that, if the 
latter’s claim were granted, craft union disputes would break out 
“all over the place,” and that its employees were all “integrated 
in the making of steel.” 7 


” 


™New York Times, January 9, 1948. 
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The Taft-Hartley Act, prescribing to a considerable degree the 
content of collective bargaining, tries to break long-established 
institutions and traditional prerogatives of organized labor. These 
are mainly concerned with union security and the jurisdiction of 
workers over their own work and its performance —the area in 
which labor has most frequently abused its power by the combina- 
tion of closed shop and closed union, by the reservation of semi- 
skilled and unskilled work to skilled workers, and by devices 
which restrict output. But in realizing this, one must also take 
cognizance of the fact that the whole area was established in a 
period of craft decline as a safety measure against the insecurity 
of craft workers, and that improved working conditions have not 
freed these workers from the fear of losing their jobs. The Act 
imposes restrictive conditions on checkoff and welfare fund agree- 
ments. It outlaws the interference of labor with job assignments 
by the employer (in so far as his freedom in that direction is not 
limited by the Board determination of the bargaining unit). 
Contrary to public opinion, the law does not outlaw feather- 
bedding as such. It forbids only pay “for services which are not 
performed and not to be performed.” As the general counsel of 
the NLRB himself illustrated the case: if a New Jersey truck 
driver enters with his truck the area over which a New York team- 
sters’ local has jurisdiction and pays a New York driver off without 
letting him ride on the truck, he violates the law, whereas if he 
permits the New Yorker to ride with him on the driver’s seat, he 
does not.® 

The law’s most decisive interference with the freedom of collec- 
tive bargaining is its rules on the permissible types of shop. As 
has already been mentioned, the Act outlaws the closed shop. ‘The 
union shop is conditioned on government certification, which is 
granted solely to complying unions. Only after a majority of the 
workers eligible for voting have voted in favor of the union shop 
can this or a lesser type of union security be agreed upon by the 


8In an address to a meeting of the labor section of the American Bar Associa- 
tion (Labor Relations Reporter, September 29, 1947) . 
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parties concerned. Moreover, this government-controlled union 
shop offers much less security than the union shop as traditionally 
conceived. Formerly the union shop meant that employment was 
conditional on union membership. ‘Today it means — at least 
legally — that loss of membership entails loss of employment only 
if it is due to the worker’s failure to pay union dues or initiation 
fees. The union shop is further weakened by the provision that 
an employer cannot deny employment to a worker if he has reason 
to believe that membership was not available to this worker “on 
the same terms and conditions generally applicable to other mem- 
bers.” This rule is designed to prevent the combination of closed 
union and union shop. Had it existed during the depression of 
the thirties, when nearly every union closed its doors to new 
members, it would have meant the transformation of union shops 
into open shops throughout the country. This is precisely what 
labor fears will happen if another depression occurs. The theory 
that labor could avert this danger by keeping its unions open 
in all circumstances is a fallacy. That would mean tremendous 
changes in their organizing methods and benefit systems, changes 
which certainly cannot be made during the stringencies of a 
depression. 

At present, closed shops and old-style union shops still exist 
legally on the basis of the pre-Taft-Hartley Act agreements. In 
other cases, the old conditions prevail because management finds 
it convenient to fill vacancies on the recommendation of the shop 
steward, and inconvenient to keep an employee whose presence 
the other workers resent. With regard to the union shop, the 
NLRB expects, on the basis of present applications, that it will 
have to conduct 30,000 union-shop polls in the course of the com- 
ing year. Thus far unions have won the right to demand a 
union shop in nearly 100 percent of such elections. One can 
assume that in most cases where the union shop won out, the 
workers had previously had the benefit of one or the other kind of 
all-union shop. 


®New York Times, March 13, 1948. 
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III 


With regard to the future it can probably be said that strong and 
firmly entrenched unions will have no less security under the 
Taft-Hartley Act than before. They will renounce the closed 
shop nominally and retain it in fact. In the main strongholds of 
restrictive union practices—the railroads and the building 
trades — there will be either no changes at all or only very slight 


ones. 
The railroad brotherhoods are not affected because they are 
subject to the Railway Labor Act and thus exempt from the Taft- 


Hartley Act. 
In the building trades an agreement is well under way between 


the NLRB and the contractors and labor organizations. Drawn 
up in order to determine the appropriate units for union-shop 
elections, it practically restores the closed shop.”° A further agree- 
ment on legally adjusting building trade practices to the require- 
ments of the law is to be drafted. 


10 Labor Relations Reporter, February 16, 1948. The difficulty of this deter- 
mination resides in the fact that in the building construction industry collective 
labor agreements are concluded before the workers are hired, and, as a rule, a 
worker is employed by a number of contractors during the course of the year. 
The agreement has as its objective areawide elections and provides: (1) that a 
survey be made (a) in order to define the areas, and (b) to find the identifiable 
employers’ group in each area; (2) that each employer should submit a payroll 
covering a period of probably a year and providing the identification of employees, 
that is, “the initial or gross composition of the appropriate units of craft groups in 
that area”; (3) that from this list will be eliminated “the itinerant and the casual 
workers,” that is, those “whose work history indicates less than an agreed amount 
of employment during the year”; and (4) that areawide “single multiple elections” 
will be held. 

The general counsel of the NLRB stated in an address to the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors in Dallas, Texas, in February 1948, that he believed that only one 
such election would be necessary, as “an authorization once given in this fashion 
is continuous as long as the unit continues to be appropriate, and the labor 
organization originally authorized remains the same” (ibid., February 16, 1948). 

If this plan succeeds it will mean that the members of the former closed-shop 
unions become identical with the employees of the employers. Other workers who 
held working cards are virtually excluded by the definition of “itinerant” and 
“casual” workers. Discriminatory practices are frozen, and by the definition of 
employees the closed shop is revived. 
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Another case in point is that of the printing industry, where the 
agreement concluded between the International Typographical 
Union and the job, book, and magazine printing companies in 
New York, with the help of the New York City Labor Relations 
Division,!! may well set the pattern for both the printing industry 
and similar craft industries. It appears that some of the formulas 
devised will be taken over in a model agreement which the union 
is working out with the NLRB." If the Board’s general counsel 
continues his efforts to assist unions in drafting forms for agree- 
ments which conform, on the one hand, to the letter of the law 
and, on the other, to established union practices, the by-product 


11 New York Herald Tribune, March 19, 1948, and Labor Relations Reporter, 
March 29, 1948. 

12The great dispute in the printing industry between the ITU and various 
employers’ associations is essentially the attempt of a financially strong union, of 
high public prestige and exceptionally high rank and file union morale, to test the 
constitutionality of the law before the courts or, as an alternative, to have the NLRB 
approve the legality of devices in collective agreements which evade the four main 
problems with which the Taft-Hartley Act confronts the union. These are the loss 
of closed-shop prerogatives, jurisdiction, struck work, and union liability for breach 
of contract. The union’s first step—namely, the posting of conditions of employ- 
ment, or, as an alternative, the signing of 60-day contracts—was, on the whole, a 
failure, although according to a statement of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association (New York Times, March 26, 1948) 600 publishing plants have 
accepted the union’s conditions. According to an ITU announcement, 240 of its 
locals have won wage increases without signing closed-shop agreements (CIO 
News, January 19, 1948). 

The above-mentioned New York agreement makes the following stipulations 
with regard to the four major problems: 

1. Union security. Employers shall hire journeymen only. A journeyman is 
defined as one who has completed the apprentice training established under the 
contract, or is a journeyman member of the union, or holds a certificate of 
competency from the New York School for Printers. (The School is run by the 
New York City Board of Education and financed by the union and six employers’ 
associations. The union has considerable influence on the School’s admission 
policy.) 

2. Jurisdiction. All composing room work remains reserved to journeymen and 
their apprentices. 

3- Struck work. The employers shall limit the orders they accept to those 
obtained on a “normal account basis from regular customers.” 

4. Union liability. All disputes shall be subject to arbitration by a joint con- 
ference committee. Noncompliance with an award by either party shall nullify 
the contract. 
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will be government promotion of industrywide collective bargain. 
ing in areas where it was previously unknown. 

In a plant where a union used to enjoy a monopoly of employ- 
ment and the stout support of the rank and file, the workers can 
still make life for a nonunion member so unpleasant that he will 
be unable to stay on his job for any length of time. This is the 
secret Closed shop, which has always existed in countries where the 
American type of closed shop is unknown. Moreover, closed-shop 
agreements are essentially the privilege of craft unions. They 
frequently control apprenticeship training and with it the supply 
of skilled labor in their industry. This position is fortified by the 
restriction of union membership. Although discriminatory prac- 
tices of this kind make a union ineligible for a union-shop agree- 
ment, they are otherwise perfectly legal. Consequently, a union 
may forsake the certified union shop for the preservation of a 
monopoly which for all practical purposes is identical with the 
closed shop. 

In contrast, weak unions, without well established collective 
bargaining relations in their industries, will have no security at 
all, not even the diluted union shop provided for by the law. 
Those whose members have just been organized will find it hard 
to secure the necessary votes for a union shop in the cumbersome 
election procedure. They may even feel that the small measure 
of security to be gained by it is not worth the efforts of campaign- 
ing among rank and file. 

It appears, then, that the collective bargaining provisions of the 
Act, designed to curb the power of monopolistic unions, will 
instead hit the weak unions most severely, the more so since it 
impairs their organizing capacity. What the Act does is to outlaw 
the competition of the small fry and freeze the monopoly of the 
big unions. 


IV 


Except for the International Typographical Union case, labor has 
not yet in any considerable degree felt the teeth of the law — that 
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is, injunctions and damage suits. But all labor is imbued with the 
fear that these ancient weapons may in some less favorable period 
come to destroy their organizations and that attempts at “union 
busting” may succeed, while their own weapon, the strike, is 
blunted by the law. 

Not only have certain kinds of strikes and boycotts been out- 
lawed, but it has become generally dangerous for any unions to 
call a strike, except those which hold a monopoly in the labor 
market. During a strike, an employer or a competing union can 
petition for a representation election, and strikers “who are not 
entitled to reinstatement” (that is, those who have been perma- 
nently replaced) “shall not be eligible to vote’’ whereas strike- 
breakers are. 

Union liability for damages caused by strikes, breach of con- 
tract, and other actions has resulted in the omission of typical 
clauses from collective labor agreements and the addition of new 
ones. Today unions refuse to have inserted in their contracts the 
peace clause brought into wide use through its promotion by the 
War Labor Board. Another clause found in a number of new 
agreements explicitly recognizes the right to strike. John L. 
Lewis’ well-known device of limiting the coverage of the contract 
to “such time and such persons as are able and willing to work” 
needs an extremely strong union position in order to be accepted 
by an employer. The United Automobile Workers tried to secure 
it from the Ford Company and failed, but gained it in the contract 
with a smaller firm (Spline Gear Company, Detroit). This con- 
tract, like the Appalachian Bituminous Coal contract, contains an 
additional stipulation whereby employer and union agree to settle 
all their disputes exclusively by the procedure provided for 
arbitration. 

It appears that a number of smaller employers have conceded 
no-damage clauses to the unions with whom they bargain collec- 
tively. More significant are the agreements modeled on the 
International Harvester Company contract with the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, restricting liability of the unions to those cases it 
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can control. Agreements of this kind are typical for companies 
which have maintained good industrial relations for years, and in 
which unions have proved their willingness to live up to their 
contracts, and employers to cooperate with the union. They can 
be applied only when collective bargaining relations have so far 
matured as to eliminate the tryout of power as the dominating fac- 
tor in negotiating a contract.'% 

It remains questionable, however, whether the waiving of legal 
rights will be recognized by the courts. The Lewis formula 
avoids this problem but raises the other — whether it is not in 
itself a violation of the law. Representative Hartley believes that 
it is, Senator Taft that it is not, a difference of opinion in the 
minds of the two authors of the law on which the comment has 
been made that one is not up for election, whereas the other is." 


Vv 


The whole atmosphere surrounding the Taft-Hartley Act is 
charged with political tensions which invade the field of labor- 
management relations. Labor no longer has faith in their stability, 
fearful that in the days to come it will again have to face a hostile 
government and hostile courts. Certain provisions of the Act, 
such as the requirement of anticommunist affidavits and the ban 
on political expenditure, may not stand the test of constitutionality 


18 The Harvester agreement (Labor Relations Reporter, September 1, 1947) 
stipulates that all grievances are to be referred for fair and final determination to 
the agreed-upon grievance procedure. If employees strike, stop work, or slow down 
pioduction without having exhausted all grievance procedures, the company can 
discipline them by dismissal or other measures. The disciplinary action is subject 
to a grievance procedure including arbitration. If a wildcat strike occurs, the 
union must post a declaration stating that the strike is unauthorized and must call 
the workers back to work. If its efforts fail, it must take “such further steps as it, 
in its discretion, considers reasonable and appropriate under the circumstances to 
bring about compliance with the notice.” After having thus stipulated the duties 
of the union, the contract states that the company agrees that “there will be no 
liability by suit for damages on the part of the union, its officers, agents or 
members for breach of contract .. . the sole recourse and exclusive remedy of the 
company in the event of such a breach being those which are provided for in this 
contract.” 

14 Economist (London) , July 25, 1948. 
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before the courts. But it is very unlikely that the main provisions 
of the Act will be declared unconstitutional and just as unlikely 
that the Act will be revoked or liberalized by amendments during 
the current period of prosperity. 

Public sympathy, however, will turn to labor in a depression. 
What then? Should the Taft-Hartley Act be revoked and an 
unamended Wagner Act restored? It would seem that by then the 
time will have come to lay the foundation for a labor legislation 
that can survive both depressions and prosperity. 

In general terms, such a law should first provide arbitration for 
the settlement of labor disputes. But will legally established arbi- 
tration fulfil this purpose? Since it gives both management and 
labor the opportunity to shift their responsibility to the govern- 
ment, it runs the risk of developing into a substitute for collective 
bargaining rather than one for industrial warfare, as was shown 
by its evolution under the War Labor Board. This could be 
avoided by the legal requirement that every collective bargaining 
agreement is to be supplemented by a separate arbitration agree- 
ment with its own expiration date. Such semicompulsory arbitra- 
tion would then be available for the negotiating of the new con- 
tract after the old one has been terminated, a situation in which 
strikes are most likely to occur. 

Second, compulsory arbitration, that is, government machinery 
to which the parties concerned must submit their disputes for 
final decision, should be reserved solely for disputes arising from 
an initial demand for union recognition or from negotiating the 
first contract. The arbitrator in his awards concerning representa- 
tion should not be bound by any legal rule on majority determina- 
tion. This would give the weak unions the protection they need, 
and establish a balance of power which no overall regulation on 
union recognition can achieve. It would provide the possibility 
of solving jurisdictional disputes peacefully. 

Third, the law should embody the provisions of the fair employ- 
ment practices bill, which has been pending in Congress for years. 
This would ease discrimination in employment on the grounds of 
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race, nationality, and creed, to which list I should like to see sex 
added. Such a law would, incidentally, liberalize the closed shop 
without destroying what the employers in the New York publish. 
ing industry have recently described as “the historic right of the 
union.” 

It has often been said that in contrast to other labor movements 
bound to ideologies the American labor movement is purely 
pragmatic. But it would be wrong to assume that it concentrates 
only on the practical needs of the day. Traditions take the place 
that ideologies occupy in other labor movements, and regulations 
that try to undermine these traditions hit the American worker 
at the core of his emotional allegiance. 
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LEVY-BRUHL’S CONCEPT OF “L’ART 
MORAL RATIONNEL” 


BY JOSEPH NEYER 


I 


Te logic of applied social science — of social engineering — is a 
topic that will more and more engage the attention of social scien- 
tists and philosophers in America. For the most part, the direc- 
tions that social technique will actually take will depend upon 
social forces that are altogether independent of the discussion 
concerning the directions it ought to take. There will, however, 
inevitably be some consideration of the legitimacy of the ends 
toward which the social sciences are being applied in practice. 
At least, there is room for the analysis of how, in fact, the cognitive 
interests of the sociological sciences lead to new modes of social 
criticism — even apart from the questions of “validity” of the 
emerging norms for social action. 

Such discussion took place in France during the first quarter of 
the century! with remarkable continuity and intensity, as a re- 
action to the sociology of Emile Durkheim. For Durkheim claimed 
not only to be building the foundations of the new science of 
sociology, but also that from that science would emerge valid 
norms for the criticism of social institutions. Further, he expected 
that one of the special social sciences within sociology —“la science 
de la morale’”— would take the place and fulfil the functions of 
traditional ethical theory. Thus he aroused the critical acumen 
not only of those réactionnaires who were suspicious of the whole 
sociological enterprise, but also of a group of sociologists and 

1 It will someday be explained why, in the communication of French philosophy for 
American consideration, the vigorous contemporary tradition of scientific human- 


ism has been comparatively neglected. French thought in America means mysticism 
in the Bergsonian tradition, Brunschvicg’s neo-Kantianism, Gilson’s Thomism, and 


now the pathological voices of existentialism. 
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philosophers who, though mostly sympathetic toward his scientific 
aims, felt that he had seriously erred in his conception of the 
relations between social science and action based upon such 
science. In the group of sympathetic critics and commentators 
will be found such names as Frederic Rauh, Gustave Belot, Albert 
Bayet, and Lucien Lévy-Bruhl.? 

The views of Lévy-Bruhl became the focus upon which this 
discussion in France centered. His study, La Morale et la science 
des meeurs, first published in 1903, came to be considered repre- 
sentative of the radically positivistic position concerning the rela- 
tion between social science and its application in social practice.‘ 
This study is here subjected to analysis because the problems that 
it raises will be seen to be relevant to questions that are being 
raised in American social science at the present time — almost 
half a century after its publication. 

La Morale et la science des meeurs does not call into question 
as many of the assumptions of Durkheim as did the other writers 
mentioned above. Nor does it purport to criticize Durkheim’s 
main attitude with regard to the logic of scientifically implemented 
criticism of social institutions. In fact, there is good reason for 
asserting that Lévy-Bruhl regarded his book as a defense of Durk- 
heim’s general position against the attacks that came from the 
direction of traditional philosophy.’ Though he worked indepen- 

2 The present writer is engaged in a work on Durkheim, in which attention is 


given to the reactions of these critics. The present article is, in considerable part, 
one of the chapters in this study. 

8 The edition used here is the fourth (Paris 1910), which includes the new preface 
that first appeared as an article, “La Morale et la science des mocurs: réponse 4 
quelques critiques,” in Revue Philosophique, vol. 62 (July 1906). A translation 
of the book by Elizabeth Lee exists under the title, Ethics and Moral Science (Lon- 
don 1905), but it is not here consulted. A less ambiguous English rendering of the 
title would be Ethical Theory and the Science of Morals. English translations of 
Lévy-Bruhl in the present article are my own. 

4 Georges Gurvitch refers to the work as “devenu classique.” See his Morale 
théorique et science des maeurs (Paris 1937) p. 1. 

5 See, for instance, La Morale .. ., pp. 14, 120. During the months of March and 
April 1937, in Paris, the writer had the happy privilege of a number of conversations 
with Lévy-Bruhl. At that time Lévy-Bruhl expressed a certain disappointment over 
the failure of American philosophy and sociology “to understand Durkheim.” 
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dently of the group gathered around Durkheim and cannot be 
considered a member of his “school,” he looked upon his own 
sociological research as corroborating the general directions of the 
group and he was always ready to acknowledge his indebtedness to 
its members. 

At the same time, we may discern very definite differences in the 
orientations of the two sociologists, differences that manifest them- 
selves markedly with regard to the problem of our present interest. 
Lévy-Bruhl’s general temper is closer to that of the philosophes of 
the eighteenth-century enlightenment. He is critical of their un- 
historical point of view, yet in the background and less explicit 
fringes of his thought he shares their conception of progress — 
their eager anticipation of the gradual elimination of “supersti- 
tion” from the affairs of men.® 

This difference between Durkheim and Lévy-Bruhl is revealed 
in their approach to the sociology of knowledge. For Durkheim, 
the study of primitive modes of thought is always directed toward 
the light it may throw upon the contemporary: after all allowance 
has been made for the insight that different mentalities are char- 
acteristic of different social types, the aspect of continuity is em- 
phasized.? But with Lévy-Bruhl it is the discontinuity that tends 
to become marked — and despite his protests to the contrary. Thus, 
in the introduction to the first of his series of studies of primitive 
mentality, we are offered a distinction between “‘faith” and “‘reason”’ 
in which the former is said to be “collective”; we are told that the 
animism of Tyler and others committed the error of considering 


6It is to be hoped that nobody will take this to mean that Durkheim is for 
superstition. The point is that Durkheim is more concerned with showing that 
superstition is rarely mere superstition. Its “disappearance” is not to be understood 
merely in terms of the gradual dissemination of light, but rather as one aspect of 
the transformation of social structure. Rationality is always partial and relative. 
This is not to say that the intellectual must cease to wage war against superstition, 
but he must not represent to himself the actuality of social processes primarily in 
terms of his own conscious struggle. 

7 See, for instance, his “De Quelques formes primitives de classification. Contribu- 
tion 4 l’étude de représentations collectives” (En collaboration avec M. Marcel 
Mauss), in Année Sociologique, vol. 6 (1903). 
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primitive beliefs the work of “individual” minds like their own: 
But Durkheim came to see that the contemporary “reason”’ is also 
“collective” and that, if we are to fathom its nature, we must try 
to understand the “primitive” strata that have gone into its making. 
The question would take us far beyond our present interests: it is 
offered here only as an opinion that Lévy-Bruhl’s characterization 
of the primitive mind as prelogical, in sharp opposition to our 
own mentality, arises from his far too simple conception of the 
contemporary “‘reason.”® The bearing of this point upon our 
present concern derives from the fact that, in his consideration of 
the kind of enlightened practice that would emerge as a result of 
progress in the science of morals, Lévy-Bruhl seems at times to 
waver on the question whether the very subject matter of the 
science will disappear as “superstition” disappears before enlight- 
enment. In so far as he does take this position, it derives from the 
same kind of sharp opposition between the primitive and the 
contemporary that characterizes his study of the primitive 


mentality. 


II 


Let us turn to the content of Lévy-Bruhl’s argument in La Morale 
et la science des meurs. It begins with the thesis that the concep- 
tion of ethical theory as a type of systematic investigation is essen- 
tially ambiguous: “Ethical theory does not and cannot exist.”’° It 
is an impossible conception, because it fails to make the distinction 


8 Lévy-Bruhl, Les Fonctions mentales dans les sociétés inferieurs (Paris 1910) pp. 
16 ff. 

® Thus, Lévy-Bruhl tells us that, for the purpose of comparison, he takes the 
contemporary mentality “as sufficiently defined by the works of philosophers, log- 
icians and psychologists, both ancient and modern, without conjecturing what socio- 
logical analysis of the future may modify in the results obtained by them up to the 
present” (ibid., p. 20). For Durkheim’s contrasting view, consider this passage from 
The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, trans. by Joseph Ward Swain (New 
York 1915) p. 26: “Moreover, we shall see in the course of this work, that the idea 
of physical forces is very probably derived from that of religious forces; then there 
cannot exist between the two the abyss which separates the rational from the 


irrational.” 
10 “I] n’y a pas et il ne peut pas y avoir de morale théorique” (La Morale... ., p. 1): 
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between theory” and practice: it attempts to be theoretical and 
normative at the same time. Although Lévy-Bruhl never intends 
this assertion to constitute a criticism of Durkheim’s procedure, it 
isnot unfair to say that Durkheim did intend certain of his construc- 
tions to be theoretical and normative. But Lévy-Bruhl is clear on 
this point: sociology cannot provide another ethical theory. That 
branch of sociology which is the science of morals will take the 
place of? the traditional theory, but it will make no pretensions 
to performing the same functions. “Morality has no more need of 
being ‘founded’ than ‘nature’ in the physical sense of the word.’’!8 
In other words, there will be only the “sctence des mcurs’’— one 
of the several social sciences; it will study an objective reality with 
the same methods as those utilized by any of the other established 
empirical sciences, and it will have its applications in a “rational 


11In this entire discussion, “theory” is not taken as opposed to the empirical 
content of a science. It is opposed, rather, to the interests of action. “Theoretical” 
may be read “cognitive”; sometimes “speculative” is used with this same meaning. 

12 La Morale. .. , p. iii. 

18 [bid., p. 197. To those who feared the consequences for morality of the general 
recognition that moral rules are to be understood as functions of other natural 
things, Lévy-Bruhl replied that such fears rest upon the illusions of philosophers 
who believe that they are founding morality. The “force of the moral sentiment” 
is not at the mercy of a change of opinion (ibid., p. xx). 

“Our obligations are determined in advance, and imposed on each by social 
pressure . . . Without mentioning the positive sanctions against the crimes and 
misdemeanours defined in the penal law, it is expressed by what M. Durkheim 
designates very appropriately as the diffuse sanctions, and by the condemnation of 
our own conscience; and our only means of escaping this condemnation is through 
a moral frigidity, which appears to us as the worst loss of all” (ibid., pp. 140-41). 
(How much is this last bit of moral dialectic an expression of Lévy-Bruhl’s own 
personality?) 

To Fouillée’s remark that “reflection dissolves instinct,’ Lévy-Bruhl replies as 
follows: “It is not sure that this is true of all instincts. And the sentiment of duty 
cannot be assimilated to instinct. It has without doubt its imperative quality and 
apparent spontaneity. But, on the other hand, it often implies a reflection, a 
self-possession, a conscious effort, which make it the most perfect and at times the 
most sublime expression of personality, that is, just the opposite of instinct.” Fouil- 
lée’s view is like Schopenhauer’s theory of love as a kind of ingenious trick set up 
by the needs of ‘the species. “The foundation of morality is happily more solid. 
It is inseparable from the very structure of each society” (ibid., p. xxiv). (Lévy-Bruhl 
is always certain a priori that “falsehood” is never an essential element in any 
social structure.) 
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moral art.’"'* But the science and its applications must be kept 
completely separate from each other, if the science is to make any 
progress. Further, unlike Durkheim, Lévy-Bruhl does not claim 
that such applications depend solely upon the science of morals. 
Rather, they utilize the results of all the social sciences. Thus, he 
tends to employ interchangeably the two expressions, “rational 
moral art” and “rational social art.’ “It [the art] will utilize all 
the sociological sciences, just as the medical art utilizes most of the 
biological sciences, and even, in addition, certain of the physical 
and chemical sciences.” 

Before turning to a closer examination of this art and its rela- 
tion to the kind of practice which is “prescientific,” it will be of 
interest to consider Lévy-Bruhl’s account of traditional ethical 
theory. His analysis of specific types of ethical theory and of some 
of their philosophical representatives must be omitted here. What 
shall engage our interest is his general characterization of the 
whole enterprise as such. 

The first remarkable feature to which our attention is called is 
the fact that, while the various ethical systems are incompatible 
with one another on the level of their principles, for the most part 
they find themselves in agreement with regard to the practical 
precepts which they supposedly deduce from those principles.” 
It is noteworthy that even such obviously opposed theorists as the 
Stoics and the Epicureans prescribed similar conduct in the greater 
number of their final conclusions. “It is well known that Seneca 
was content to borrow his formulae indifferently, sometimes from 
Epicurus, sometimes from Zeno.” In fact, the more a system ap- 
pears paradoxical, the more concerned it is to demonstrate that 
the commonly accepted morality is really implied by its principles. 

14 The reality which the science studies is, presumably, one aspect of the social 
reality, but Lévy-Bruhl does not deal with this difficult problem. 

15a Morale. . . ., p. 275. “As Auguste Comte demonstrated, the ‘consensus’ 
characteristic of social facts is such that the evolution or the variations of a given 
series (for example, the economic series) cannot be understood without the knowl- 
edge of the other series the influence of which is felt continually upon the first, 


which in its turn reacts on them” (ibid., p. 275). 
16 [bid., pp. 35 ff. 
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It becomes evident, then, that the relations between theory and 
practice in traditional ethics are quite unique. Whereas, in the 
case of knowledge that is truly theoretical, application in practice 
follows theory, here we find that practice is independent of theory. 
We may affirm, then, with some confidence, that theoretical ethics 
“does not establish the directing principles of practice,” even 
though it may claim to do so. 

This conclusion is verified by a number of considerations which 
would otherwise be difficult to explain. For instance, the common 
moral conscience is rarely disturbed by the ethical speculations of 
philosophers.*? Further, whereas conflicts between religious dogma 
and progress in philosophical or scientific thought have been fre- 
quent, they have rarely occurred between religion and ethical 
theory. Religious thought could always remain reasonably assured 
that ethical speculation would rationalize the same moral precepts 
as those which it had an interest in defending.* And a third point 
of interest here is that ethical theory does not share the modesty 
of the “‘really speculative sciences,”!® all of which do not disguise 
their inherent incompleteness. Despite the fact that many alter- 
native ethical theories are offered, none of them recognizes any 
unsolved problems. 

That ethical theory is not concerned with the objective study 
of a given reality is further confirmed by the fact that it does not 
have the kind of progress that leads to applications in modified 
practice. It is rather the modifications in practice that determine 
changes in theory. Thus, the neo-Kantians of the late nineteenth 
century, adhering so far as possible to the principles of Kant, were 
compelled to give a much more prominent place to the principles 
of social morality than Kant did, because of the increasing impor- 
tance of economic problems. “In a word, as M. Espinas, one of 


17 Lévy-Bruhl cites Socrates, Spinoza, and Rousseau as exceptions; these phil- 
osophers were justifying innovations in practice. 

18 Some of these propositions can be called into question, but our main interest 
in the analysis of Lévy-Bruhl would not thereby be advanced. 

19 Like Durkheim, Lévy-Bruhl means to indicate by “speculative” merely that 
the science in question is devoid of normative elements for action. 
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the men who has studied most profoundly the philosophy of action, 
has demonstrated in his Origines de la Technologie, ‘ethical theo- 
ries,’ far from constituting the science of the moral reality, are 
themselves part of the object of that science. These theories must 
be studied by the science in their relations with the whole social 
evolution, for a given time and civilization.’’”° 

Lévy-Bruhl goes on to suggest that ethical theory must, in order 
to perform its presumed functions, assume that it knows all that it 
needs to know about man and society. Thus it accepts without 
criticism two fundamental postulates. The first ‘‘consists in admit- 
ting the abstract idea of a ‘human nature’ individual and social, 
always identical with itself at all epochs and in all lands.” Only 
such a postulate can allow for the kind of “universal legislation’ 
that ethical theorists have always considered it their business to 
develop. The postulate can be admitted, Lévy-Bruhl suggests, only 
if it is taken as a “‘purely verbal formula” like the scholastic dictum 
concerning the essence and accidents of a species. It gives us no 
information that can enable us to dispense with comparative an- 


thropology. Its actual use by moralists, however, depends upon 
two conditions: first, their real ignorance with regard to cultures 
other than their own and that of classical antiquity; and second, 
the subordination of theory to considerations of practice, which 
seem to require that moral rules be presented as binding univer- 


sally on all men. 
In place of our presumed knowledge of “human nature,” a new 


psychology must arise which will be based upon sociology. “It will 
be based upon the patient, minute, and methodological analysis of 
customs and institutions in which the feelings and thoughts are 
presented in an objective form, in various human societies which 
still exist, or in societies the existence of which have left traces 
which we can interpret.’’? This new psychology will avoid the 
error of Auguste Comte who tended to identify humanity with 


20La Morale ..., p. 50. 
21 [bid., p. 67. 
22 Ibid., p. 81. 
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the nations that have derived from the Mediterranean civilization. 
But it will develop Comte’s fundamental insight that the “higher 
faculties of man” must be studied “in the historical development 
of the species.” ‘For these phenomena which must be examined 
chiefly in their relations with their physiological antecedents and 
concomitants (sensations, perceptions, organic pleasures and pains, 
etc.), the consideration of the individual may suffice. But the 
theory of the higher functions (imagination, language, intelligence 
in its various aspects) demands the employment of the sociological 
method.”** The full consequences of this “original” insight of 
Comte have yet to be developed. 

The second postulate of ethical theory is that the content of 
the moral conscience forms a self-consistent and organic whole. 
This must be the case if the method of deduction from a few prin- 
ciples is to account for the manifold character of the conscience. 
And conscience tends to regard itself as a systematic unity; every- 
thing that is morally obligatory seems to have the same sacred 
character; “to wound the conscience on any one point is to place 
the whole in revolt.’’ From an objective point of view, however, 
this postulate is clearly false. The content of conscience is not 
immutable, and change never takes place without resistance. Fur- 
ther, “‘conflicts of duty” exist in all epochs; they are not due, as 
moralists are inclined to believe, to accidental concatenations of 
“external causes,” but are inherent in conscience itself. Their issue 
is sometimes insoluble and inevitably tragic. One has only to con- 
sider, from a sociological point of view, the great diversity of origin 
of the elements of conscience to find this fact altogether under- 
standable. 

Both these postulates are required if ethical theory is to main- 
tain its pretension of being theoretical and normative at the same 
time. That pretension finds its expression most readily in ‘“‘the 
bastard and ambiguous concept of the moral law which, in its 
theoretical aspect, comes close to the law of nature, and, in its 
normative aspect, to law understood in the social and juridical 


°3 Ibid., pp. 78-79. 
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sense.’’** In order for the moral imperatives to be given the dignity 
of moral law for all men, they must be shown to relate to certain 
constant factors in human nature. And they must be shown to 
constitute a self-consistent system, the organic unity of which is 
not infringed upon by the accidents of history. 

Only a schematic notion has here been given of the kind of 
multiple attack that Lévy-Bruhl levels against the traditional 
ethical theory. One gets the impression in reading the book itself 
that the author is not content with merely killing the animal, but 
insists on mutilation as well. If one believes in the possibility of 
a kind of knowledge that is both normative and theoretical (and 
the present writer, not being gifted with “intellectual intuition,” 
has no such belief), one may perhaps still find the ingenuity for 
dialectically surmounting the kind of objections that Lévy-Bruhl 
offers. The conception presented of the kind of science that is 
destined to deal successfully with “human nature” is, of course, 
sound as well as prophetic of the kind of development that has 
come about. What does raise certain problems, however, and these 
are related to the conception of the moral art, is the notion Lévy- 
Bruhl seems to have concerning the relation of the new social 
sciences to the traditional ethical theory. And it is to this consider- 


ation that we now turn. 


III 


The thesis which Lévy-Bruhl offers** is that the development from 
ethical theory to the “science des meurs” and its application in 
the moral art is the same as that which has taken place in all the 
other fields of knowledge. In each case, the process has two central 
features. First, there is the gradual development of a distinction 
between the purely theoretical interest and the compulsive con- 
cern with problems of practice. And second, the scientific knowl- 


24 Tbid., p. 8g. 
25 This thesis gets developed more or less explicitly throughout the book. It is 
here separated from the other considerations and formulated more sharply for the 


purpose of better focusing attention. 
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edge of the laws that govern the reality in question — a knowledge 
based on empirical observation — takes the place of “dialectical 
speculation” on the basis of accepted concepts. 

With regard to the first point, Lévy-Bruhl suggests that the 
sharp distinction between the science and its corresponding art is 
less definitely established as the science in question is more “‘com- 
plex.”*6 Mathematics was the first science to set the amazing prece- 
dent involved in separating itself from practical preoccupations. 
Physics followed. But those sciences concerned with life, especially 
with life in human society, follow reluctantly.?* It is not only the 
complexity of the subject matter that explains this reluctance, but 
also the fact that the pressing need for solutions to practical prob- 
lems precludes for a time the possibility of the state of mind re- 
quired by theoretical and empirical research. “Gradually the divi- 
sion of social labor and the progress of natural knowledge have 
separated the sorcerer from the priest, and the physician from 
both.” Claude Bernard’s insistence on the need for an experimen- 
tal medicine was a demand that the medical art should be based 
upon scientific research “from which it is distinct.” The distinc- 
tion between theory and practice can hardly yet be said to be 
definitely accepted in questions concerning biological phenomena, 
“which are presented in space and are obviously governed by laws 
independent of our will”; it should not be at all surprising, there- 
fore, that it is not admitted with regard to moral phenomena, 
“which reveal themselves, it seems, only to the consciousness, and 
which appear to have their origin in the free will of man.”*® 

In like manner, all the sciences have gone through the phase in 
which they “speculate in an abstract manner” on the basis of what 
they take to be their “fundamental concepts.” ‘The physical science 


26a Morale... , p. 2. 
2T The notion of complexity here is not unambiguous and is used somewhat un- 


critically. The reader will notice that the order in the series follows roughly that 
of Comte. Each successive science deals with a subject matter which can have no 
concrete existence independently of the subject matter of the previous science. 
The case of mathematics is of course not so simple. Compare Lévy-Bruhl, La Phil- 
osophies d’Auguste Comte (Paris 1900) pp. 55 ff. 

28a Morale... , p. 8. 
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of antiquity resembled in many respects the kind of dialectical en- 
deavors that now constitute ethical theory. “We are still at the 
stage of ‘ethical theory’ which speculates abstractly on the ideas of 
good, evil, merit, sanction, responsibility, justice, property, solid- 
arity, duty and right.— But is it so long ago that those sciences 
which are today so sure of their method, physics for example, specu- 
lated no less abstractly on the elements and on the void? In classical 
antiquity, to which we have remained, in many respects, much 
closer than we think, the ‘physical science’ presented characters 
remarkably similar to those which the ‘science of ethics’ presents 
today.’ And Lévy-Bruhl assures us, in the manner of Comte, 
that this stage of thought in every science has an importance that 
must not be too easily dismissed. “It is a remarkable fact that the 
peoples who have not known rational metaphysics do not know 
scientific physics.’’*® 

Now this whole manner of regarding the science of morals and 
the moral art as having the same relation to ethical theory that 
physical science and its applications, for instance, have to the 
physics of the prescientific era—this whole approach of Lévy- 
Bruhl serves to obscure certain crucially important differences 
that arise with regard to moral theory and practice. In the first 
place, so far as physical and biological phenomena are concerned, 
they remain essentially identical with themselves — regardless of 
the changes that may take place in the kind of intellectual approach 
that is adopted toward understanding them, and in the kind of 
practice that may be adopted toward modifying them. But can 
the same be said for moral phenomena? The theory and art of 
medicine may change as science emerges from its prescientific 
period, but the organism which is the object of study remains 
essentially the same organism. But if the theory and practice of 
morality change, then the very object that is studied changes, for 
that very practice, we are told, is the object studied by the new 
science of morals. “A long period of exercise of reflection is nec- 


29 Ibid., pp. 60-61. 
80 [bid., p. 92. 
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essary to accustom us to the idea that it is our practice itself (that 
which appears to us subjectively as obligatory law, feeling of respect 
for that law, for the rights of others, etc.), which, considered ob- 
jectively, constitutes (in the form of mores, customs, laws) the 
reality to be studied by a scientific method in the same way as the 
other social facts.”*4 But when medicine becomes an art based on 
the sciences of life, those sciences do not study medical practice; 
this would perhaps be the object to be studied by a sociology of 
medicine. 

If we wish to adhere to the view that the new science of morals 
takes moral practice for its object of study, we must give up the 
vaguely conceived notion that scientific theory and practice in 
morality are related to ‘‘prescientific morality” as science and art 
in medicine, for instance, are related to prescientific medicine. It 
then becomes clear that the moral art does not take the place of 
any ‘‘prescientific practice.” ** Rather, it accepts that practice as 
a reality — a “‘nature’’— which it modifies on the basis of scientific 
knowledge. It becomes clear, further, that traditional ethical 
theory cannot be dismissed as merely a kind of immature science. 
This is not to urge that it attains any sort of “higher truth,” but 
simply that its social function in “rationalizing practice’ must be 
carefully considered:** this function is not taken over by the science 


81 [bid., p. 9. 
82 As a matter of fact, there are men whose understanding and action are related 


to the thought and action involved in the social and moral art as prescientific 
medicine is related to the art of scientific medicine. These are the statesmen and 
“moralists” (not the philosophical moral theorists) whom Lévy-Bruhl discusses. 
These practical men do not think “in terms of a science that can express and 
communicate itself by explicit propositions; but they anticipate almost with cer- 
tainty what will be the immediate and distant consequences of such words, of such 
an action, of such a violation of custom, and they govern themselves in accordance 
with that foresight” (ibid., p. 166). 

33 It may of course be argued that in the newly emerging social structure there 
is no longer any function for traditional ethical theory. This is a debatable question, 
but, put in this form, it is a question about social structure and not simply about 
the progressive development of the theoretical point of view. Thus, we may ask 
also whether there is a function in modern society for jurisprudence in its traditional 
form. But this is not to consider that the sociology of law may take the place of 


such jurisprudence. 
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of morals, whereas the medical sciences do replace the more primi- 
tive theorizing concerning the phenomena of life processes.** 

The point here would not be so labored, were it not for the fact 
that it is related to the tension that exhibits itself in Lévy-Bruhl's 
thought when he comes to consider the nature of the moral art. 
For, depending on whether he considers moral “practice” as “pre- 
scientific” art or as “the reality to be studied by a scientific method 
in the same way as the other social facts,’ he tends to regard the 
moral art that is to be based upon science as taking the place of 
the more primitive practice or as merely “ameliorating” that 
practice. And, in fact, either interpretation of Lévy-Bruhl’s con- 
ception of the new art can be defended by numerous passages in 
his book. 

For instance, in criticizing the conception of a “normative sci- 
ence,’ Lévy-Bruhl tells us that there are two kinds of norms, 
“empiric’’* and “rational.” The former derives from “‘traditions, 
beliefs and representations whose correspondence with objective 
reality may be more or less distant.’’** The latter ‘‘is based upon 
the exact knowledge of this reality, that is, science.’’?? It is clear 
then that although Lévy-Bruhl does not accept the conception of 
a “normative science,” he believes that a norm may be “‘scientific’— 
which is to say that the rational moral art takes the place of “‘tra- 


84 Of course, neither may we overlook the function of the language of primitive 
cosmology, physics, and “biology” in the context of the functioning of social 
institutions. But this is to see that we must go beyond the level of Lévy-Bruhl’s 
simple contrast between science and pre-science. 

85 The French word is empirique. It is clear that the meaning is not “empirical,” 
but is, rather, “prescientific.” 

36 This is like the language of Pareto when he is attempting to show that human 
action is “‘nonlogical.” In Professor Parsons’ terms, the fact that Lévy-Bruhl opposes 
to such “nonlogical” action the possibility of action “based upon science” means 
that he has not overcome the “positivistic schema” for the analysis of action. In 
so far, however, as Lévy-Bruhl takes the other conception of the art —the art of 
“ameliorating” moral practice —he has overcome the “positivistic schema.” This 
does not involve abandoning positivism — unless one feels obliged to assert with 
Professor Parsons that the practice, which is not “based upon science” is based 
upon another type of “knowledge.” Compare T. Parsons, The Structure of Social 
Action (New York 1937). 

87 Ta Morale ..., p. 11. 
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ditional” practice. And elsewhere, Lévy-Bruhl suggests that just 
as physical science has had the effect of our ceasing “to imagine 
a physical nature other than that which is given” and has under- 
taken the more modest task of “conquering real nature by means 
of science and the applications which it permits,” so the moral 
“ideal” will disappear as science is applied to the social reality.** 
And “practical morality,” Lévy-Bruhl suggests, has many of the 
characteristics of the “human arts in their prescientific period”: it 
purports to be all-powerful as a means to the “happy life” and is 
never refuted by events which seem to constitute evidence to the 
contrary.*® It is destined, like all such “empiric” arts, to give way 
to a practice that is based upon the scientific knowledge of the 
laws of social reality.*° 

On the other hand, and in other contexts, Lévy-Bruhl states 
explicitly enough that “practical morality” is a function of the 
other “‘series” of social phenomena. “It constitutes, therefore, the 
very reality which the rational social art would have to modify, if 
it existed, or at least a part of that reality. Therefore it cannot be 
confused with it [the art].’"*1 And elsewhere we are assured that 
moral practice will not give way to the art. “In the first place, 
the art is not destined to be substituted for our moral practice; 
the practice will not disappear in order to make way for it. To 
fear this, or to hope for it, is to return once again to the conception, 
which we have criticized under many forms, namely, that ethics 
is ‘to be made,’ and that it depends on us to make it ‘such and such’ 
...It is upon this [moral] reality that the rational art will have to 

88 [bid., p. 154. For Durkheim, the “ideal” is one of the most important aspects 
of that “reality” to be studied. Compare Emile Durkheim, “Les Jugements de valeur 
et les jugements de réalité,” in Revue de métaphysique et de morale, vol. 19 (July 
1911) p. 449. “If man conceives ideals, if he cannot get along without conceiving 
them and attaching himself to them, this is due to the fact that he is a social being.” 
Durkheim associated the “conceiving of ideals” very closely with the conceiving of 


cognitive norms. It is clear that Lévy-Bruhl has a far simpler conception of knowl- 
edge — hence his sharp antithesis between the “primitive mind” and the scientific 
attitude. 

89 La Morale ..., pp. 261-66. 

40 Ibid., pp. 16-17. 

41 [bid., p. 258; italics mine. 
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act. Not for the purpose of transforming it, as if by a wave of a 
magic wand, as if it depended only upon us to cause it to disappear 
all at once and to replace it with an altogether different type, but 
for the purpose of modifying it within the rather narrow limits 
in which the knowledge of laws will make possible our inter- 
vention.’’#? 

Lévy-Bruhl’s wavering between these two conceptions of the 
art is an expression of the general predicament in which the liberal 
and intellectual often finds himself when he proceeds to formulate 
his conception of the significance of the science that takes human 
material for its subject matter. On the one hand, there is the 
disposition to accept the limitations imposed upon that material 
by its very “nature.” This is the only course that is “‘realistic’’ and 
that avoids the errors of “‘utopianism.” But, on the other hand, 
there is a postulate that inevitably finds its way into such thought 
and that at times appears irresistible. This postulate is the pre- 
sumption of intellectualism. As expressed by Hegel, that most 
presumptuous of all intellectuals, it asserts that “consciousness 


implies transcendence” and that a limit, when recognized, is no 
longer a limit. For Durkheim, on the other hand, the recognition 
of the limit — the scientific understanding of man and society — 
meant the acceptance of that limit. It was in this sense that Durk- 
heim conceived that sociology could fulfil the same functions as 
traditional ethical theory in serving as a rationalization of 


practice.* 


IV 


Another difference between Durkheim and Lévy-Bruhl, related 
to the one just considered, arises when we enquire concerning the 
ends which the moral art is to serve. Durkheim attempted to deal 
with this problem in terms of his controversial notion of “social 


42 Ibid., p. 278. 
43 See, for example, his “La Détermination du fait moral,” in Bulletin de la 


Société francaise de philosophie, vol. 6 (1906), and also the whole argument of 
L’Education morale (Paris 1925). 
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health.” But Lévy-Bruhl saw no necessity for a systematic solution 
to the problem. Thus, writers like Fouillée, Parodi, Belot, Rauh, 
and Bayet** lost no time in calling him to account. Every art — 
every technique — is concerned with the selection of means, they 
argued; the ends to which these means are adopted come to the 
physician and to the engineer from another source. Where then 
does the social engineer derive his ends? 

Lévy-Bruhl’s tone in answering this question seems to imply 
that the questioner’s point of view derives from a mode of thought 
that is destined to pass away with metaphysics.** ‘“When the posi- 
tive sciences of physical nature were substituted definitively for the 
dialectical speculation which had preceded them, did they accept 
the entire heritage? . .. From among these problems they retained 
only those which could be reconstructed by the experimental 
method.”*® This procedure does not prevent those who wish to 
continue with the old metaphysical questions from so doing: these 
questions are not prejudged. Likewise, there will, for some time, 
continue to be discussions on the level of the métamorale: ques- 
tions concerning ultimate goals will continue to be debated. But 
the moral art need not wait for these issues to be settled — issues 
framed in terms that “carry the mark of our ignorance.” In other 
words, Lévy-Bruhl tends to assume in this context that this kind of 
objection to his rational moral art must necessarily come from 
those who are interested in defending the traditional conception 
of ethical theory. He goes on to say that science itself, in distin- 
guishing the possible from the impossible, ‘‘will thereby demon- 
strate what ends it is reasonable to pursue.” Further, the lessons 
to be drawn from the development of the other sciences should 


44 Although they all put the same question, they were motivated by a variety of 
points of view. 

45In conversation with Lévy-Bruhl, the writer put this question to him, and he 
answered, “If you want me to admit that the scientist must be a human being with 
a drive toward fixing things — of course. In that sense, I have no objection to being 
called a utilitarian.” 

46 La Morale ..., p. xiii. The argument which follows immediately is taken from 
the preface to the third edition, which was primarily an answer to Lévy-Bruhl’s 
Critics, 
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teach us that unanticipated ends appear as knowledge progresses.*” 
Such changes naturally do not affect certain “universal and in- 
stinctive’”’ ends connected with the general facts of life. ““We may 
take it for granted that individuals and societies want to live, and 
to live as well as possible in the most general sense of the word ... 
Science has the right to postulate this sort of universal ends, and 
it is upon its progress that the determination of more precise ends 
will depend.’’*’ 

This, in brief, is Lévy-Bruhl’s reply to those critics who argued 
that the conception of the new science and its art, developed in his 
book, failed to explain the nature of the ends to which the art 
would be directed. But this question is also treated in the text 
of the book itself, and it is important to notice that the consider- 
ations presented there are of two different orders. In the first place, 
he speaks of the art as modifying the moral reality “for the good of 
human interests just as mechanics and medicine intervene, in view 
of these same interests, in the physical and biological phenom- 
ena.”*° And elsewhere Lévy-Bruhl argues that “we may conceive 


easily enough that a given reality may be ‘ameliorated,’ without 
our being compelled to invoke an absolute ideal.’*° Helmholtz 
could say that the eye is a mediocre optical instrument without 
appealing to final causes, simply by demonstrating that a more 
effective visual organ is conceivable. Likewise, on a social level, 
one may show that certain beliefs or institutions are outmoded and 
constitute ‘‘real impedimenta for the social life.”*! “We can de- 


47 This of course misses the point of the critics, who are inquiring concerning 
the legitimacy of certain ends over others when the social engineer is faced with 
choice. Lévy-Bruhl tends to reduce all such choice to “ignorance.” 

48a Morale ..., p. Xv. 

49 Ibid., p. 268. 

50 [bid., p. 273. 

51M. Durkheim made this point perfectly clear. In fact, the moral homogeneity 
of a human society at any given moment is only apparent. Each of the centuries 
through which it has passed has left in it its indelible trace... By what extraordin- 
ary chance would this infinity of elements with such diverse dates and places of 
origin find themselves compatible? . . . Do not the intestine struggles which go 
on continually in men’s consciences and in communities arise most often from such 
incompatibility?” (ibid., p. 273.) At times the notion of compatibility becomes some- 
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termine the direction, the force, the socially useful or harmful 
character of the different tendencies which are competing, of the 
rights which are in decline and those which are being born. Thus 
we may render the transitions less painful in men’s minds, less 
grievous in actuality, and we may contribute to secure that the 
evolution of our society — if it is too ambitious to speak of the 
evolution of humanity — may take as much as possible the form 
of progress and of peaceful progress.”®? 

The reference in this quotation to the capacity of the art to 
“render the transitions less painful” relates to the kind of con- 
sideration already offered — considerations of the “utilitarian” 
order. But the reference to “progress” must bear further exam- 
ination. A close reading of Lévy-Bruhl shows that its primary 
content is “justice.’’ At the very beginning of the development of 
the notion of the art, we are told that “progress of the arts of social 
practice’ will eventuate in “‘more justice realized in the relations 
among men, more humanity in the relations among social classes 
or among nations.”** Now there is a very curious instability char- 
acteristic of Lévy-Bruhl’s thought when it comes to dealing with 
the question of progress in justice — an instability which is char- 
acteristic of a certain type of liberal thinking that purports to be 
critical of eighteenth-century rationalism. On the one hand, it 
criticizes the notion of a static concept of justice, valid for all times 
and places. But, on the other hand, it sets out to prove its point 
by showing how far different peoples at different times have de- 
parted in practice from their own conceptions of justice, which are 
presupposed all the while. The situation is exemplified in the 
following words of Lévy-Bruhl. “Human societies are perhaps not 
capable of diminishing the sum of evils or increasing the sum of 
goods of a greater number of their members beyond a certain limit. 
what ambiguous. It may mean the existential compatibility of institutions. On 
the other hand, it may refer to a certain conception of logical consistency which 


is not clarified. In so far as the latter is the case, the demand for compatibility may 
represent the values of a small class—the “intellectuals.” See ibid., pp. gg-100. 


52 Tbid., p. 222. 
53 [bid., p. 101. 
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Perhaps only a certain degree of justice is realizable, — the concep- 
tion of justice having to evolve within the societies themselves,” 

But if only a “certain degree of justice” is realizable, then Lévy. 
Bruhl must know what justice to its fullest degree would be. In 
that case, either that “knowledge” is “rational” according to the 
eighteenth-century meaning or it derives from a concept of justice 
that is related to Lévy-Bruhl’s own social position. In the latter 
case, we must assert that one of the goals which the moral art seeks 
to realize is itself a part of the reality which the new “science des 
maeurs”” seeks to comprehend. Lévy-Bruhl’s failure to see the 
situation in this light derives in part from his tendency to regard 
the moral reality as constituted primarily by specific obligations 
and duties. So far as the more general “ideals” are concerned, 
either (as we have already seen) their progressive dissipation is 
anticipated as the distinction between theory and practice gains 
ground, or they are simply taken for granted. The latter situation 
is the case with regard to certain general ideals characteristic of 
Lévy-Bruhl’s type of liberalism. 

In a context other than that mentioned just above, Lévy-Bruhl 
argues against the view that all moral development derives from 
a “common source.” We must not read our moral meaning back 
into primitive language. The fact that all people may be said to 
have certain formulae about “‘justice’’ should not lead us to over- 
look that the content of these formulae differs widely in different 
social structures. ‘Real progress in social justice cannot therefore 
be attributed to a pre-existing conception of justice in men’s minds 
as its decisive or even principle cause.”** But we may assume, on 
the basis of this statement, that Lévy-Bruhl knows what he means 
by “real progress in social justice.” Likewise we may assume that 
Lévy-Bruhl knows what he means by the “purification” of “ethical 
truths,” when he tells us that comparative and historical study gives 
us no ground for the assumption that “the variable content of 


c 


ethical truths, even among the most civilized peoples, submits to 


54 Ibid., p. 264. 
55 Ibid., p. 218. 
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an uninterrupted process of purification’”;®® for his method of 
demonstration consists in showing that the development is some- 
times a “regression” rather than a movement toward what is 
“better.” It is evident that, despite his insistence upon the neces- 
sity for treating the moral reality as dependent upon all the other 
“series” in the social structure, Lévy-Bruhl must assume not only 
that he knows what he means by progress but also that such pro- 
gress is a general fact of history." 

The latter assumption about actual historical development need 
not concern us here. But the former assumption is of concern,,. 
because, in so far as it enters as an element in the moral art (and 
we have seen that it does) we are permitted to assert that Lévy- 
Bruhl does not take full account of the nature of the art. His. 
taking for granted certain liberal ideals, in this case an egalitarian: 
ideal of justice, makes it possible for him to regard the art as am 
innocent and neutral “practice based upon science.”” When con- 
fronted with the objection that the art sometimes has a real choice 
between the service of two incompatible ideals, his answer tends 
to be that such a situation is indicative of the presence of “‘ignor- 
ance” and that further scientific progress is required for the reso- 
lution of such “problems.”’** 


56 Ibid., p. 220; italics mine. 

57 Consider the following statement: “In the eyes of our descendants of the 

fiftieth century [sic], our civilization will doubtlessly appear, in certain respects, as 
repulsive as that of Dahomey seems to us. That humanity, more scientific [? 
“savante”| and probably more gentle than that of today, will be able to understand 
not only our morals, which will no longer be theirs, but even the fact that we have 
explained them altogether differently from the way in which they explain them” 
(ibid., p. 27; italics mine). It is apparent from this statement that Lévy-Bruhl 
expects humanity to become much more Lévy-Bruhlish in the next three thousand 
years. 
58 The writer pressed this objection upon Lévy-Bruhl in conversation. The 
position was argued that, faced with a choice between “authoritarianism” and in- 
dividualistic egalitarianism, there was no way of making the decision in terms of 
“amelioration” based on science and that such a choice depended upon the acceptance 
of certain positive values which could not be defended on scientific grounds. Lévy- 
Bruhl’s reply was simply that such questions must await a considerable advance 
in scientific knowledge, during the course of which they must be resolved into more 
special and scientifically answerable questions. The fact is, however, that Lévy- 
Bruhl himself did not wait for that development. At the time, he was one of the 
most active fighters against fascism in Paris. 
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One way of objecting to this reply of Lévy-Bruhl is to point out 
that it is based upon an outmoded notion of “complete knowl- 
edge.’” It is not only the case that a conception of the relation 
between theory and practice should be applicable now and not at 
some far-off utopian epoch, especially since it is offered in opposi- 
tion to current attitudes toward social action; the view under 
consideration also misconceives the nature of intelligence in any 
epoch that can be imaginatively conceived. For it is of the very 
nature of the activity of intelligence that it should be partial, that 
it should throw a limited light upon a reality that it can never 
outreach, and that it should pierce this reality in a plurality of 
directions which it can never unite into a single, not to speak of 
a complete, vision.®® Lévy-Bruhl’s conception of scientific knowl- 
edge carries with it vestiges of an older epistemological conception 
in which the attainable ideal is considered to be the complete 
revelation of reality. But human action must always remain a 
plunge into the unknown — whether it be a physical or psycho- 
logical reality — in the pursuit of limited ends with the assistance 
of limited vision. 

In the actual direction that Lévy-Bruhl follows in the practice 
of the moral art, he accepts without question an ideal of egalitarian- 
ism, without waiting for “scientific” justification. Another ideal, 
which is characteristic of the type of liberalism that Lévy-Bruhl 
represents, is one which is rarely made explicit. The acceptance 
of this ideal may be designated as the rationalistic postulate. The 
postulate asserts that action based upon more scientific under- 
standing is always better than action based upon less.® Such an 
assumption overlooks the fact that one may be willing to take the 
risk of inadequately clarified action when important noncognitive 
values are at stake. Thus, in the practice of Lévy-Bruhl’s type of 


59 Frederic Rauh, in his discussions of the logic of action, always emphasized the 
directional plurality in the activity of intelligence. See his L’Experience morale 


(Paris 1926). 
60 When the writer called the attention of Lévy-Bruhl to the postulate, he remarked 
that this was the “assumption of Socrates,” with whom he was quite willing to be 


identified. 
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liberalism, the rationalistic postulate may be said to function as a 
value in relation to which other values are given a subordinate 
position. A certain mode of action is recommended —“‘scientific 
action” — and this recommendation cannot be given “scientific” 
justification. 

Of course Lévy-Bruhl recognizes that one cannot remain indif- 
ferent to problems that press for action when their “rational 
solution” is not yet available. In this situation he counsels that 
one adopt that course of action which, “in the present state of our 
knowledge, appears to be the most reasonable.’’* It is evident, 
however, from his attack upon socialism, for instance, that “‘reason- 
able” action means gradualism; “ambitious hopes” for large-scale 
social reform must end with the “prescientific’” period.* Now 
Lévy-Bruhl might have taken these “ambitious hopes” simply as 
phenomena for scientific investigation. Instead, without adequate 
“scientific justification” for his own stand, he assumes the respon- 
sibility for condemning them. 

Probably a large part of the motive underlying the rationalistic 


postulate is a certain pacifism. In the background of these con- 
siderations, there is the implicit awareness that only a common 
acceptance of the authority of science can provide the basis for 
unity in social action.® 

A word of warning is necessary concerning the import of the 
kind of analysis that has here been made of the type of liberalism 


612.a Morale ...., ps 150. “For lack of a rational and immediate solution, 
must we give up in advance and become indifferent to certain problems, while 
we wait the distant time when they will be solved? — By no means. It is not a 
question of imitating the skeptics and of following custom, saying: ‘Why not? As 
well this as that.’ Of all the conceivable attitudes, none is less appropriate to 
men who are convinced that progress in social matters is possible and that progress 
depends upon science. Confidence in reason cannot accommodate itself te purely 
routine practice, nor counsel men to be always contented with it. What then will 
it prescribe in these doubtful cases? To decide on that course which, in the present 
state of our knowledge, appears to be the most reasonable. The rational moral 
art is obliged to follow the example of medicine. . .” 

62 Ibid., pp. 106-07. 

68 Actually, few people were in a better position than Lévy-Bruhl to appreciate 
the potentialities for civil war in France and to fear these potentialities. 
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represented by Lévy-Bruhl. The intellectual framework of that 
liberalism has been criticized, and this criticism has, to some 
extent, taken the form of showing that a good deal of what is taken 
to be the consequences of “scientific knowledge” must be under- 
stood, rather, as projections of the liberal personality.** It must 
not be thought, however, that the intention has been to disparage 
that liberalism. On the contrary, the writer has the deepest respect 
and sympathy for its motives. It is true that a good deal may be 
said for the view that it was unprepared to meet the issues of the 
day, but that is another question. The point here has been that 
the thought structure of liberals like Lévy-Bruhl seemed to render 
them not completely aware of their own position. They tried to 
attribute that position to a “neutral” science instead of recognizing 
that they were taking a stand. And perhaps this accounts in no 
small degree for their being unprepared to defend that stand when 
it came to be attacked by force of arms. 


64 It may be argued that the development of science depended upon the existence 
of the type of liberal in question, and that its continued existence depends upon 


the survival of many of the qualities of that liberal personality. This is not called 
into question here. 


(Rutgers University) 





MAX WERTHEIMER, 1880-1943' 


BY HORACE M. KALLEN 


Max Wertheimer has been dead now nearly five years. Between 
the time his heart stopped, on Columbus Day, 1943, and the 
present hour, many remembrances of him have been spoken and 
written. His works and ways as man and as teacher have been 
recalled and recounted. The import of his gestalt theory to the 
psychologic disciplines has been examined and appraised. The 
manuscript of his book, Productive Thinking, readied for the 
press by loving friends and devoted disciples, has been in print 
for two years. 

As far as I know, all that has been said or written of Wertheimer, 
whether in appreciation or depreciation, has been said or written 
of him as psychologist. And it is true that Wertheimer is known 
above all for his contribution to psychology. But Wertheimer’s 
interests never were exclusively psychological, nor, it could be 
argued, even primarily such. His professorship in the Graduate 
Faculty of the New School was in philosophy and psychology, 
and his psychological ideas implied philosophic convictions pas- 
sionately held and militantly advanced. The Graduate Faculty 
had been set up in 1933, when Hitler and his gang began their 
infamous proscription of all scholars — not only those of Jewish 
ancestry or connections, but all champions of free thought, what- 
ever their ethnic derivation. The faculty had been conceived as 
a “University in Exile,” and its structure and activities were to be 
those of a free German university transplanted to American soil 
—with this difference: its disciplines were to be limited to the 
social sciences. Initially the faculty of the University in Exile was 
drawn from the most eminent of pre-Nazi German political scien- 
tists, economists, sociologists, and anthropologists. Later, Italians, 
Austrians, Spaniards, Czechs, and others were added. When 


1 Read in part at the meeting of the American Philosophical Association, Eastern 
Division, December 1947. 
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Wertheimer joined the University in Exile in 1933, he joined a 
Graduate Faculty of Political and Social Science. 

The event meant a variation in the ways of American psycholo- 
gists, who, during nearly half a century, had been moving psy- 
chology from its traditional piace in the philosophic disciplines 
to a place among the biologic sciences. It also meant departing 
from the European practice, which places philosophy and psy- 
chology among the humanities, and assimilating them to the 
social sciences. Moreover, the great majority of the students who 
flocked to Wertheimer’s courses were as different from those he 
had been accustomed to as any could well be. Even the pro- 
fessional psychologists, who were numerous among them, were 
different, for by and large they were either specialists, or persons 
studying to become specialists, in psychology; as a rule they were 
without the background in philosophy and the humanities com- 
mon to their opposite numbers abroad. The rest were mature 
men and women from all walks of life — with their college days, 
if any, long behind them — curious about human nature and its 


destiny. The intellectual consequences of the impact of Wert- 
heimer’s person and ideas on them and on his colleagues are 


still in the making. 

Wertheimer was in his middle fifties when he came to our 
shores. Born into the household of a Czech schoolmaster, who 
conducted a sort of commercial high school in Prague, he received 
the elementary and secondary education customary for Conti- 
nentals of his class and station. At eighteen, having completed 
the Gymnasium, he became a law student at the University. But 
law was not his vocation. After two and a half years, he aban- 
doned the subject, and gave himself up to philosophy. He had 
already, while a law student, taken many samplings of the philo- 
sophic disciplines from the professors of those subjects in Prague; 
now, for three more semesters he concentrated on them in Prague, 
where he heard von Ehrenfels and Hering. Thence he went for 
three semesters to Berlin where his teachers were, among others, 
Paulsen, Dilthey, Friedlander, Schmoller, and Stumpf, and finally 
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he worked for two semesters with Marbe and Kiilpe in Wiirzburg. 
There he received his doctorate summa cum laude. Certified 
specialist in philosophy as he now was, his proficiencies went way 
beyond his certification, extending to mathematics, music, lan- 
guages. The years following the award of his doctorate were a 
period of wandering from place to place and task to task. One was 
spent in Vienna; another in Berlin at von Hornbostel’s 
Phonogramm-Archiv. Von Hornbostel became a near friend and 
later one of his colleagues in the University in Exile. He died 
before he could give his work adequate renewal here. 
Wertheimer finally came to a kind of pause amid Frankfurt’s 
Akademie fiir Sozialwissenschaften and cognate institutes. He 
had there happened to interrupt a holiday journey in order to 
work out experimental tests of his gestalt interpretation of appar- 
ent movement, and he stayed on to develop and perfect the 
experiments. This was in 1910. Wolfgang Kohler and Kurt 
Koffka, the other protagonists of gestalt theory, came soon after. 
It was not, however, until 1912 that Wertheimer was appointed 
Privatdozent. This was also the year of the publication of his 
“Experimentelle Studien iiber das Sehen von Bewegung,” ? which 
in 1925, he reprinted in his Drei Abhandlungen zur Gestalttheorie. 
The coming of World War I found Wertheimer still in Frank- 
furt and still a Dozent. Two years later he went on leave to 
Berlin, to join von Hornbostel in the war task of devising listen- 
ing mechanisms to locate enemy sounds from the sea, on the land, 
and from the air. This work called for considerable time aboard 
submarines and on harbor defense installations. The collabo- 
rators reported on their findings to the Prussian Academy of 
Sciences in 1920, in a paper entitled “Uber die Wahrnehmung 
der Schallrichtung.” * By that time Wertheimer had been serv- 
ing a year as Privatdozent at the University of Berlin. Two years 
later he was appointed Professor Extraordinarius. He was mar- 
ried the following year to one of his pupils. He was then forty- 


2 Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie, vol. 61 (1912) pp. 161-265. 
8 Sitzungsbericht der Preussicher Akademie der Wissenschaft 20 (1920) pp. 388-96. 
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three years old, and seemed set for a Berlin career. Nevertheless, 
in his fiftieth year he accepted a call from the University of Frank- 
furt (the Frankfurt Akademie and its companion institutes had 
been reorganized in 1914 as the University of Frankfurt) and went 
there as Professor Ordinarius. Five years later, with his wife 
and three children, he was on his way to the United States, a 
refugee from the Hitler terror. 

So far as the printed record goes, Wertheimer’s production in 
Germany was slim. Besides the papers already mentioned, he had 
published the two others reprinted in Drei Abhandlungen — one 
in 1920, entitled “Uber Schlussprozesse des Produktiven Denken,” 
and the other, in 1923, entitled “Uber das Denken der Natur- 
volker, Zahlen und Zahlgebilde.”” There were also the papers that 
date from his Wiirzburg days, reports on experiments made in 
collaboration with a young lawyer, M. Klein, in the psychology 
of testimony. Wertheimer and Klein had tried out the Jungian 
techniques of free association as instruments in distinguishing 
truth-telling from lying. These studies are so different in con- 
tent, method, and form from all which bears the characteristic 
Wertheimer signature, that it is not implausible to argue that the 
doctrine of gestalt came to Wertheimer somewhat in the way that 
a religious vision comes to the founder of a new religious faith. 
That interruption of his vacation with the stopover in Frank- 
furt, which became a sojourn, certainly signalizes the beginning 
of at least an intellectual vita nuova. The philosopher and psy- 
chologist acted under the compulsion of his vision. All his labors 
from then on became arguments, demonstrations, illustrations of 
his gestalt theory. Apart from the posthumous book, the most 
philosophical and inclusive statement of the theory he ever made 
was the lecture, “Uber Gestalttheorie,’ delivered before the 
Kantgesellschaft in 1924 and prepared for publication from a 
stenographic record. It was issued in the following year.‘ 


* This paper, translated into English after Wertheimer’s death, was published 
under the title “Gestalt Theory” in Social Research, vol. 11 (February 1944) pp. 


78-99. 
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But if Wertheimer’s literary expression was slim, the effect of 
his personality and spoken word was deep and wide. What he 
lacked as system-builder and author he more than made up for as 
a teacher. It was usual for his students to be converted into 
enthusiastic disciples. It was not merely that they became per- 
meated with his own ardor; it was that his ideas were seminal and 
the students could feel themselves, and see their work, actually 
growing under his cultivation. In this respect Wertheimer’s 
experience in the United States was but a continuation of his 
experience in Germany. Handicapped as he was by the need of 
teaching in a strange tongue, in whose phonetic and grammatical 
gestalt he never seemed to win the insight that is supposed to 
signalize mastery, his fervor tamed his diction and harnessed it 
to the service of his idea. “The impact of his personality,” a 
student writes, ‘‘was so strong that the whole atmosphere seemed 
to change. . . Most of us experienced a refreshing and stimulating 
adventure in which Wertheimer himself took an active part. . . 
Shouting and gesticulating, walking between the benches, he was 
indifferent to all demands of ‘dignity’; his carefree and completely 
natural manner made us forget both his age and his fame. . 
His words had the power to bring to life even figures and geo- 
metrical drawings.” With this fervor, students also noted, there 
went a sharp intolerance of the alternative. ‘He was an extrem- 
ist,” writes another, “he would be passionately for or passion- 
ately against. . . [any issue that interested him].” 

For many of these students the “issue,” the field of their 
special inquiries, was the psychology of teaching and learning; 
Wertheimer directed the researches of numbers of students in 
this field. Among his colleagues in the Graduate Faculty the 
issues were the logic of the social sciences, the nature of democracy, 
the idea of freedom, and the like. Wertheimer was for many 
years the leader in a joint seminar on the methods of the social 
sciences; and in the weekly General Seminar, where all the 
faculty and members of the student body discussed selected prob- 
lems in the social sciences, his queries were searching and his 
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comments alterative. Their tendency seems regularly to have 
been so to restate problems as to point to gestalt theory for 
solutions. Between 1934 and 1940 he published four articles 
which illustrate this unfailing purpose.° 

After December 7, 1941, as our tasks in World War II became 
clear and distinct, Wertheimer directed a confidential inquiry 
into certain psychological problems for the War Department. 
Among his collaborators were many of his students. At the same 
time he sweated and suffered at writing his one book, Productive 
Thinking. 

I say “sweated and suffered” advisedly. Wertheimer was a 
perfectionist. He was sure beyond all certainty that there is one 
and only one order of expression which is right, which meets the 
criterion of what he called the “good gestalt.” He wrote and 
rewrote, seeking that order. Indeed, one might say that this doing 
and undoing, this searching and seeking, was of Wertheimer’s 
haecceitas. His relation to whatever he was about — work or 
play — was something like Penelope’s relation to her web, a 
spinning never completed, ever respun. One of his colleagues 
says that Wertheimer felt language, as language had become, to 
be a “treacherous tool” for what he wanted to say. To the ulti- 
mate “insight’’ which is gestalt theory, the words that so well serve 
its rivals and alternatives can give no true expression; by their 
very nature they must distort and falsify. Language is an instru- 
ment of analysis, not insight. It presupposes the wholes it 
refers to and work on, but does not envisage them. It is an 
organ and tool of thought whose intent and operations are all 
divisive, whose use and usage are ever to separate wholes into 
distinct and independent parts and then recompound the parts, 


5 Of these, two were published in Social Research; the first, “On Truth,” in vol. 
1 (May 1934) pp. 135-46; the second, “Some Problems in the Theory of Ethics,” in 
vol. 2 (August 1935) pp. 353-67. The other two were contributions to collective 
volumes. One, “On the Concept of Democracy,” appears in Political and Economic 
Democracy, edited by Max Ascoli and Fritz Lehmann (New York 1937) ; the other, 
“A Story of Three Days,” appears in Freedom: Its Meaning, edited by Ruth Nanda 
Anshen (New York 1940) . 
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not into wholes again but into what are really assemblages. Lan- 
guage postulates that the relations between the parts are external; 
that the wholes are such that they imply the parts, but the parts 
not such that they imply the wholes. The natural sciences of 
matter and life, the various psychologies, the logics that derive 
from Aristotle, our traditional theories of knowledge, all postulate 
such externally related elements and their compoundings. Their 
relations are but und-verbindungen; the whole they combine 
into is but a sum, an aggregation which happens and not a unity 
which must be. 

Such linkages, Wertheimer felt, are contingent, arbitrary, 
empty; they are seeing “from below,” and to him such seeing 
was quite without meaning. It could make no sense. A mean- 
ingful connection must be a necessary connection. Things and 
events must, as one of his colleagues remarks, not merely follow, 
they must follow from. Now there is another kind of seeing that 
apprehends the follow from. This kind of seeing is what Wert- 
heimer meant by insight. It envisages things and events “from 
above.” To insight, wholes are prior to their parts, and are 
implied by their parts; relations are internal and constitutive, so 
that “what happens to a part is conditioned by the inner laws of 
structure of the whole to which it belongs.” Manifolds, what- 
ever their kind, do not compound by the addition of bits; but any 
bit, every bit, having a position in the manifold, is what it is 
and as it is by virtue of the laws of that manifold. Instead of the 
accidental unities of blind correspondence, you have unities such 
that the part represents the whole and suggests its strukturprinzip. 
Where this is the case the whole is stable; it is what it is by the 
working of an inner necessity; it is a case of the “good gestalt.” 

Every aspect of our experience may be understood and inter- 
preted by means of this insight into the relations between whole 
and part — every scientific discipline, every social institution, every 
branch of philosophy. That it rejects mechanism as an instru- 
ment of explanation is obvious. But it also rejects teleology. 
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Wertheimer held that purposefulness is not to be understood 
teleologically. Like mechanism, like the vitalism of Driesch, it 
postulates external relations, mere und-verbindungen, and its 
wholes are mere summations, not structures whose dynamic is such 
that the parts represent their wholes and imply the principle of 
their form. The laws of thought which apply here must “follow 
from”’ the nature of gestalt thus envisaged; there must be a gestalt 
logic as well as a gestalt psychology, ethic, and aesthetic. Gestalt 
theory puts such “values” as truth, goodness, beauty, justice, 
freedom, right out among the other objective facts of our experi- 
ence, each a case of an independently existing “good gestalt.” 
That Wertheimer did not live to develop consequentially the 
proofs and validations of the claims made for gestalt theory is a 
loss which both those who reject and those who believe these 
claims must deeply regret. His faith and works certainly gave a 
new turn to the psychologic disciplines, and through his disciples 
will, it is to be hoped, fructify and enrich those of philosophy. 
The issues with which he dealt are the perennial ones, that 
stream from the ancient problem of the One and the Many. In 
the form that he tackled them, they are the same that preoccupied 
William James from the days of The Principles of Psychology to 
those of A Pluralistic Universe. Wertheimer seems not to have 
been aware of James and the studies which led him to “give up 
logic.” James’s reports on them in A Pluralistic Universe and the 
lectures on the compounding of consciousness and on the con- 
tinuity of experience, together with the appendix on the experi- 
ence of activity, seem to me to bear directly on the issues that so 
possessed Wertheimer. The latter’s idea of insight, his dualism 
of “low” external and supernal internal relations, his rejection of 
mechanism and finalism in favor of a tertium quid, obviously sug- 
gest the Bergsonian notion of intuition and the Bergsonian dual- 
istic metaphysic. Questions arise concerning the relation of 
gestalt to genuine becoming and concerning the relations of dis- 
tinguishable gestalts to one another in a total universe, if any. 
Finally, Wertheimer’s notion of a part which represents the whole 
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and suggests the law of its structure has a definite analogy with 
Josiah Royce’s argument that the universe is a self-representative 
system. Are these analogies and resemblances but und-verbin- 
dungen, accidental and meaningless, or do they express a part- 
whole relation in the course of philosophic events that gives 
them a cosmic significance? Royce, Bergson, and James have each 
left us their answers to this question, each singular to his own 
personal history. There is in them a challenge to those who 
revere the memory of the lovable, gallant, and original thinker 
who was Max Wertheimer, who gave them in gestalt theory the 
makings of perhaps another answer, and who worked and fought 
so valiantly and so painfully to vindicate its validity to the world. 
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MacIVER, ROBERT M. The Web of Government. New York: 
Macmillan. 1947. ix & 498 pp. $4.50. 


It is always a great temptation for reviewers to dwell on what they 
think the author ought to have done but failed to do, instead of 
establishing first what he wanted to do and what he actually accom. 
plished. This temptation is the greater where the author has abstained, 
as has Maclver in his latest book, from expressing programmatically 
what he wanted to do. To judge from the contents, he had a dual 
purpose: first, to present his challenging theory of myth, and second, 
to offer a comprehensive sociological treatise on government. In any 
case, this is what he has done. Thus we have here what is actually two 
books in one, and very different they are in extent, mood, and method. 

Let us consider the systematic treatise on government first, because 
although its some 450 pages constitute the bulk of the book, it is in 
danger of being submerged by the more captivating effect of the 
preceding discussion of myth. Covering an immense field in a textbook- 
like manner it is excellently done. Not the least of its great merits is 
that the author never deals with a question by mere allusion to pre- 
supposed knowledge of facts and ideas. Without ever lapsing into 
boring, commonplace language he clearly develops every thought ab 
ovo, leading the reader up to the finest ramifications of each problem 
and inserting his own particular contributions without external dis- 
tinction between new and old. Dr. MaclIver’s great ease of accurate 
expression has made it almost too simple a task to absorb the vast 
amount of deep and judicious thinking that has gone into the book, 
and the inexperienced reader may not even notice it. But should the 
student take the trouble to resolve any chapter into the logical sequence 
of thought, he would be surprised at how much he finds. I refer es- 
pecially to the constructive chapters on status and classes, on power, 
on government and property, on the transformation of functions and 
on international problems, and also to the concluding chapter, which 
begins with a great paragraph on political philosophy and ends with 
a Psalm of Life-in-Democracy. 

The basic types of government are profoundly discussed and ably 
contrasted, with the aid of thoughtful tables on the pyramid of powers 
under the various systems (feudal, dictatorial and democratic, unitary 
and federal). But the book stops short of an analysis of the brands of 
democracy (parliamentarism, congressionalism, and their subdivisions) 
and of individual institutional devices, such as electoral systems or 
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second chambers. This limitation has the advantage for the author, 
which is a disadvantage for the reader, that it keeps the book in the 
sphere of fundamentals and frees it from having to deal much with 
the seamy side of democracy — the implications of imperfect human 
institutions. 

This great treatise and textbook, written in a reserved style, is ushered 
in by a much more alarming essay on myth, which at first sight looks 
as if it were the carrier of a new and challenging theory, but actually 
develops into what may be called a new and radical vocabulary. The 
term “myth” has undergone many different uses within the last century. 
Maclver consummates the trend toward expanding its meaning and 
carries it to its logical limit by employing the term for all “value-im- 
pregnated beliefs and notions that men hold” (p. 4), or, as he formu- 
lates it elsewhere, for any value-system outside of exact knowledge 
(pp. 447-48, note). On the basis of this extreme definition he is able to 
state without a logical flaw that every society is “held together by a 
myth-system . . . All social relations, the very texture of human 
society are myth-born and myth-sustained” and that “wherever he 
goes, whatever he encounters, man spins about him a web of myth, 
as the caterpillar spins its cocoon” (pp. 4,5). If all value judgments 
are called myths, then these apparently defiant statements are but 
truisms. The question is, of course, whether it adds anything to our 
theory of value judgments to call them myths. The author makes it 
quite clear that he employs the term in a neutral sense with regard 
to the quality of the value judgment. “We use the word in an entirely 
neutral sense .. . We need a term that abjures all reference to truth 
and falsity” (p. 5). Whether the word “myth” is an appropriate 
medium for abjuring reference to truth and falsity is open to question, 
since it has ample connotations of superstition, obsoleteness, saga, 
fairy tale, and primitivity. But the author at least is consistent in 
his neutral use of the word. Thus he speaks not only of the “myth” 
of sovereignty (p. 48), of feudalism (p. 48), of authority (p. 39), and of 
racial superiority (pp. 447-48), but also of the “myth of democracy” 
(pp. 39 and 51), without differentiation. He is explicit in denying 
that science can establish truth and falsehood in value judgments. 
“The value-component is strictly outside the sphere of scientific in- 
vestigation” (pp. 447-48). 

Thus it seems that, stripping the language of its new use of terms, 
we are meeting in the author just another neutral relativist. It is 
relativism sold under a new label — myth. In saying this I have no 
thought of blaming him. On the contrary, I see merit in every suc- 
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cessful attempt to make the general reader more aware of the broad 
relativistic basis of the social sciences qua sciences. Relativism in its 
modern modest form — which denies not differences in values, but only 
the possibility of establishing value ranks scientifically in absolute 
terms, and draws certain postulates from this thesis regarding scientific 
work — although established fifty years ago has remained an esoteric 
scholarly arcanum, hardly understood in its essence and consequences 
by people in general, and often treated ignorantly even by scholars of 
repute. If people are made more conscious of the scientific no man’s 
land, or more “mist-conscious,” it may help them to understand better 
their own great responsibility, which derives directly from the fact 
that values, at least to a considerable degree, “‘are chosen and not 
proven.” But whether there is no limit to this relativistic formula is 
the great question, and here the author leaves us in the lurch. “The 
relativity of social truth means also the relativity of ethics” (p. 54). 
“How to establish an ethical scale, to assess the one against the other, 
is not here the question” (p. 55). Why is it not here the question? 
Should it not be made the question when we deal with the doctrines 
of racial superiority and of democracy equally as myths? 

If with this problem in mind we return to the textbook part of 
MaclIver’s book, it may be questioned whether he remains entirely the 
neutral relativist, alias neutral myth-reporter, which he seems to say 
the scholar must be. He definitely takes sides for the myth of democ- 
racy, and not only in expressing his own myth preferences; he also gives 
reasons, and good ones, some of which assume the character of a con- 
clusive demonstration. Throughout the book he warns against the 
eternally rambling confusion between state and community, and argues 
in favor of democracy on the ground that it takes account of that in- 
evitable distinction. Democracy alone, he demonstrates, meets the 
challenge of the multigroup society. This apparent contradiction of 
a neutral relativist taking sides by reasoning is partly resolved by a 
short passage hidden in a note (pp. 447-48). There Maclver says (and 
this is the only involved sentence in the whole book) that the “assertion 
of reality” which is incidental in value judgments, or the “belief that 
certain relationships hold, corroborating the postulate of value,” is 
“potentially verifiable or refutable” and that the refutation of such 
assertions “weakens or destroys the value judgment, if the proponents 
fof the myth] are open-minded enough to accept the truth — since it 
takes away the basis of action” (italics mine). This remark would have 
deserved a more prominent place in the book and a discursive elabor- 
ation. It is grist to this reviewer's mill, wherein one of the biggest 
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wheels is turned by the doctrine that “impossibility” of reaching certain 
goals at all or of reaching them with certain means often is demon- 
strable and that such demonstration necessarily affects the value of the 
proposal to pursue the goal or to pursue it by the means under discus- 
sion. Thus the value of the myth, I submit, is not quite outside the 
realm of science in all cases. And it is the less so as (and this is another 
big wheel in the same antirelativistic mill) certain elements in value 
judgments, such as the need for truth in justice, are inescapably felt 
by all human beings. 

Praiseworthy then as it is to warn the reader by consistent use of 
a challenging vocabulary that in dealing with the value side of politics 
we are in the stratosphere where the air of science is rare, let us not 
stop there. Though the air is rare, there is still some air left, and we 
can learn to make good use of it, as MacIver has done in the second 
of his two-good-books-in-one, which is by no means a myth-drunken 
story, as according to the first part it would have to be, but a sober 


book of knowledge and thought. 
ARNOLD BRECHT 


HOLBORN, HAJO. American Military Government, Its Organiza- 
tion and Policies. Washington: Infantry Journal Press. 1947. xiii & 


243 PP. $3.50. 

This book is one of the first of what will doubtless turn out to be 
a considerable number of publications dealing with the subject of 
military government activities of the United States during World War 
II. Its author, who holds the Randolph W. Townsend professorship 
of history at Yale, had charge of civil affairs and military government 
research in the Office of Strategic Services and acted as a representa- 
tive of OSS in the War Department. It is obvious, therefore, that he 
writes with more than ordinary background, at least as far as the 
Washington end is concerned. 

It will be noted at once that the study is by no means a lengthy 
one; actually, it is substantially shorter than the pages given above 
would suggest, since more than half the book is given over to various 
oficial documents. Professor Holborn has essayed to present the plan- 
ning and formulation of policies, the organization, and the far-flung 
operations of military government in the Mediterranean, Germany, 
Austria, the Pacific islands, Japan, and Korea in 112 pages of text. 
The significant experiences in North Africa, Sicily, and Italy receive 
less than 6 pages; Austria fares a little better with 11 pages; and the 
Pacific islands, Japan, and Korea account for 17 pages. Only Germany, 
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with some 40 pages, receives more than the most cursory attention, 
This raises an initial query as to the purpose of the book. Certainly it 
can hardly be expected that serious students of military government 
will be satisfied with such a summary treatment of a highly important 
and immensely complicated subject. The author suggests that he is 
aiming at the general public, pointing out the importance of familiar. 
izing the American people with the difficulties encountered by Ameri- 
can military government. But why include documents in a treatise in- 
tended for popular consumption? Does he expect the general reader 
to struggle with the jargon of military directives or the elaborate 
phraseology of international declarations? If the book is to meet the 
need of the general reader — and there is an important job to be done 
there — it would seem that the entire volume might better have been 
devoted to the explanation of the program. It may be that old OSS 
patterns control the author in this study; at any rate, the problem here 
is not unlike that arising out of the various civil affairs manuals pre- 
pared by that agency. With few exceptions they were so general in 
character that they did not serve the needs of the military govern- 
ment personnel in the theaters of operations; in the case of those deal- 
ing with German problems it was necessary to fall back on the Basic 
Handbook prepared by the British. 

As one reads the brief chapters of Professor Holborn’s book, various 
significant matters come to light, and one feels that the author has the 
ability and background to do a first-rate study of certain phases of 
military government, especially on the policy side. But the illumina- 
tion here presented is rather like that provided by flashes of lightning: 
one glimpses enough to have his interest aroused but has little oppor- 
tunity to satisfy that interest. A social scientist, particularly, completes 
the reading with a sense of frustration. 

Though the author states that he hopes to bring about a greater 
appreciation of the difficulties facing military government in the field, 
his viewpoint is distinctly that of one who observes from Washington. 
One must not be too critical on that score, since it has never been com- 
mon for those in Washington to see the problems in the field with 
great clarity. Many of the errors which appear are doubtless to be 
attributed to this situation. For example, the author in dealing with 
the Supreme Headquarters of the Allied Expeditionary Force (SHAEF) 
appears to have little understanding of the military government set- 
up; he does not mention at all the special staff known as the German 
Country Unit which did the greater part of the planning and served as 
the predecessor of the United States Group, Control Council for Ger- 
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many and the Office of Military Government for Germany (US) 
(OMGUS). In treating the especially important problem of command 
versus technical channels, he states that military government officers in 
Germany were subject to the former until V-E Day, not realizing that 
most military government specialist personnel who served in Germany 
never came under technical channels because they had returned to the 
United States before this change was brought about many months after 
V-E Day. Again, in dealing with the organization in Germany he states 
that the Office of Military Government in the United States zone at 
Frankfurt later took over general responsibility for American military 
government activities in Germany, whereas actually this agency was 
part of the United States Forces, European Theater (USFET) and was 
moved to Berlin early in 1946 to join the US Group, CC-OMGUS. 

It is somewhat surprising to find the author so unaware of the 
problem of integrated administration. Little or no mention is made 
of the serious problem of coordinating what is done in the theaters 
of operation with what goes on in Washington; the author seems to 
assume that decisions are made in Washington and automatically car- 
ried out in the field. Actually there has been a considerable gulf be- 
tween the two. Nor does Professor Holborn seem to feel that there 
is any difficulty in the division of authority in Washington, with the 
War Department responsible for operations and the State Department 
for policies. To one whose experience has been in the European 
Theater of Operations, it seems quite questionable to declare cate- 
gorically that “American military government has thus found a ma- 
chinery capable of issuing policies and executing them.” Contrary to 
the author’s impression, the State, War, and Navy Coordinating Com- 
mittee (SWNCC) does not, in general, issue the orders to the Amer- 
ican military governors in the occupied territories; such orders go 
out from the War Department and that creates a serious problem de- 
spite the efforts of the committee. There are a good many who believe 
that an operating Office of Occupied Areas, possibly under the Execu- 
tive Office of the President, will be required to end the present dualism. 

HAROLD ZINK 


DePauw University 


ZINK, HAROLD. American Military Government in Germany. New 
York: Macmillan. 1947. 272 pp. $4. 

One of the greatest responsibilities ever undertaken by the govern- 
ment of the United States is that of participating in the occupation, 
control, and government of some 200 million persons in Germany, 
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Austria, Japan, and Korea. Yet surprisingly little has been written 
about our participation in this gigantic and complex enterprise. The 
appearance of the present volume is therefore most welcome, since 
it sheds additional light upon our activities in one of the countries 
under occupation. 

Having served for a considerable period as an army officer with 
assignments at Supreme Headquarters of the Allied Expeditionary 
Force (SHAEF) and at the United States Group, Control Council 
for Germany, Mr. Zink is very well qualified to discuss his subject. 
His assignments afforded him excellent vantage points from which 
to observe the development of American military government in the 
European Theater of Operations, and he has reported faithfully what 
he saw. 

Mr. Zink has done a very good job of presenting the complexities 
involved in trying to get a machine that has been organized to win 
battles equally well prepared to administer territory under its control. 
That many tactical commanders did not comprehend the function 
of, or were hostile to, civil affairs detachments under their command 
is made very clear. In many cases, civil affairs officers were regarded 
as outcasts of doubtful political status by the personnel of tactical 
units, even after V-E Day when the shooting had ceased and when 
the work of civil administration was of primary importance. As a 
consequence, able civilian personnel, carefully recruited and com- 
missioned in the army, was often poorly used, improperly assigned 
or lost, or subjected to the command of unsympathetic top brass, with 
a resultant impairment of the efficiency of our occupation forces. The 
many well-intentioned civilians in uniform who suffered frustration, 
disappointment, and disillusionment in their jobs as civil affairs 
officers will find a proper understanding of their plight in Mr. Zink’s 
book. 

The author is at his best in describing the military machinery 
through which civil administration is carried on. He ranges from 
the frustrating experience of trying to plan for the control and ad- 
ministration of Germany at the German Country Unit of SHAEF, 
where much of the work was done in a vacuum, to the problems of the 
local civil affairs detachment operating at the lowest level of German 
government. He concludes that whereas the army may have found 
a system of organization suitable for the conduct of hostilities, that 
organization is ill-fitted for the control of foreign territories and 
peoples. 

In his castigations of top army brass in Germany Mr. Zink does 
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not include General Lucius D. Clay, whom he found to be hard- 
working, sincere, and with no love for red tape. He indicates, however, 
that Clay is apt to make snap decisions and that he does not utilize 
his staff properly, criticisms that are supported by testimony from 
other sources. Few persons have been confronted with as difficult and 
complex a task as that which has faced General Clay and, in weighing 
the evidence, the author appears to feel that Clay has done a good 
job in trying circumstances. 

Repeatedly the book bemoans the lack of policy guidance from 
the highest levels in Washington with respect to our objectives in 
Germany. The Germany Country Unit at SHAEF struck off in one 
direction, Mr. Morgenthau struck off in another, and the American 
representatives on the European Advisory Commission in London 
sometimes followed still a third path. It is true that American military 
personnel at the German Country Unit, and later at the US Group, 
CC, were not adequately informed of what American civilian personnel 
on the European Advisory Commission were negotiating during 1944. 
Mr. Zink regrets that the Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) in Washington saw 
fit to disregard an organization pattern for the US Group, CC, that 
would have followed the structure of German government. That de- 
cision, however, was not made in Washington by the JCS; it resulted 
from an intergovernmental agreement made by the European Advisory 
Commission in London, but a stone’s throw from Bushey Park. 

Mr. Zink notes the absence of policy. Actually, the United States 
had a policy toward Germany, set forth in JCS 1067, the paper we 
negotiated at Potsdam and which bears a great resemblance to the 
Potsdam Declaration. To be sure, one may not like the policy, or 
one may complain that it was a short-term policy, but it is hardly 
correct to imply that there was no policy. 

The author quite properly raises the question of what the Depart- 
ment of State had been doing with respect to the development of 
policy toward Germany. The timidity and fumbling on the Washing- 
ton end is a story that remains to be told. As for the representatives 
of the Department of State in Germany, Mr. Zink finds very little 
that is kind to say about them. The author notes the “weakness” of 
Ambassador Robert Murphy’s position, but adds that “he displayed 
comparatively little understanding of the general problem of military 
government in Germany and did not even arouse himself to repre- 
sent the State Department in any very effectual manner.” Actually, 
Mr. Murphy probably did just about what Secretary of State Byrnes 
expected of him. 
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One note of caution should be added in reference to Mr. Zink’s 
book. Though its title suggests a certain inclusiveness, the present 
book is not a comprehensive review or evaluation of all the major 
problems that have confronted the United States and the other 
occupying powers in Germany. Probably the thorniest problems have 
been economic ones, yet only a scant ten pages are devoted to economic 
policy. For an adequate treatment of such perplexing matters as 
reparations, coal production, the level of industry, and transport, the 
reader must turn elsewhere. 

Hartow J. HENEMAN 


Washington, D. C. 


MANNING, CLARENCE A. The Story of the Ukraine. New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1947. 326 pp. $3.75. 


Professor Manning’s Story of the Ukraine does not pretend to be 
a scholarly treatise. On the contrary, it is addressed to the general 
reader and, in addition, it espouses a definite cause, that of Ukrainian 
independence. The cause is defended by insisting on a conjecture 
introduced by certain Ukrainian historians. The Kievan Rus, a blos- 
soming state of the tenth to the thirteenth centuries, is interpreted by 
them and by Professor Manning as the first historical appearance of 
the Ukraine, rather than of Russia (or Great Russia). The Muscovites, 
they continue, appropriated the early history of the Ukraine and even 
usurped its name (Rus), forcing the Ukrainians to adopt the name 
under which they are known today. 

This conception of the early history of the peoples inhabiting the 
East European plain is not proved by convincing evidence. The author, 
like the Ukrainian authors whom he closely follows, seems to ignore the 
present-day body of knowledge concerning the natural history of 
ethnic groups. In the light of that knowledge the most probable con- 
jecture about the origin of the Ukraine is that the Ukrainian nation, 
the Great Russian, and the White Russian are equally traceable to the 
differentiation of an amorphous conglomeration of East Slavic tribes 
which formed the ethnic foundation of the brilliant Kievan state. The 
Great Russians are guilty of usurpation when they attribute the 
achievements of Kievan Rus solely to their own early history; but so 
too are the Ukrainians when they attribute only to themselves the 
common past of three nations. How untenable Professor Manning's 
position is can be seen from his own words: “The actual history of 
Kievan Rus commenced in 862 with the accession to power of Rurik 
and his brothers.” But these legendary brothers gained power in 
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Novgorod, situated 600 miles north of Kiev and inhabited by direct 
ancestors of the Great Russians. Thus, contrary to the author’s asser- 
tion, the territory of Kievan Rus by no means coincided with the area 
now known as the Ukraine. 

Professor Manning ignores not only the most probable conjecture 
about the remote past of the Ukraine, but also one of the principles of 
present-day political theory: claims concerning territory or indepen- 
dence cannot be sustained merely on the basis of historical facts, espe- 
cially on facts so remote as those emphasized by the author. In the 
solution of the problem whether the Ukraine will or should be inde- 
pendent, facts pertaining to the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth cen- 
turies are immaterial. Only in his conclusions does the author empha- 
size that the further development of the Ukrainian problem is con- 
nected with the general political problems of our day. So long as the 
Communists rule the eastern half of Europe, the independence of the 
Ukraine will remain a dream. If their rule ends, the question of inde- 
pendence may arise. But even then Ukrainian independence cannot be 
taken for granted. Perhaps another solution, on the foundation of a 
really democratic federation, will prevail. 

Professor Manning’s book is not limited to the presentation of the 
thesis just discussed. It also tells the story of the Ukraine, period by 
period and area by area, as through most of its history the Ukraine 
was divided among several states. This presentation of events in the 
Ukraine is often combined with cursory reviews of simultaneous events 
in the world at large, not forgetting the Western Hemisphere. The 
leitmotif is that the Ukrainians were oppressed and suffered, and 
nobody cared. The author ignores the fact that, on the historical 
scene, consideration of the oppression of others is quite exceptional, 
and that in international law the principle of noninterference is basic. 
Of the historical chapters, those concerning the cultural revival of the 
Ukraine are the best —as might be expected since the author is a 
specialist in East European languages. 

NICHOLAS S. ‘TIMASHEFF 


Fordham University 


DAVIS, HELEN MILLER. Constitutions, Electoral Laws, Treaties 
of States in the Near and Middle East. Durham, N. C.: Duke Univer- 
sity Press. 1947. xix & 446 pp. $5. 

This collection of instruments of public law in Afghanistan, Iran, 
Iraq, Turkey, Lebanon, Syria, Palestine, Transjordan, Egypt, and 
Saudi Arabia includes multilateral treaties and agreements between 
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some of these states, such as the Saadabad Pact and the Pact of the 
League of Arab States; the United Nations charter to which these 
states adhere; and certain documents pertaining to historical antece. 
dents (for example, the Sykes-Picot agreement). 

The compiler has certainly rendered a great service to students of 
law and politics by making these texts available (most are in English, 
but some are retained in French). It is regrettable, therefore, that the 
Pact of the Arab League is reproduced here without its special annexes 
on Palestine and nonmember Arab countries. True, Arab representa- 
tives attempted to file the Pact without these annexes at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference, but they are important for understanding the League 
and the international complications surrounding it, for example, in 
North Africa. Another document that would add to the value of this 
collection is the Protocol of Alexandria, the first draft of the final 
Pact. The section devoted to Palestine includes the election law of 
1922, which never operated and therefore contributes little to an un- 
derstanding of the Palestine imbroglio. On the other hand, the most 
important document around which the political discussion of this 
painful problem revolves—the White Paper of 1939 (and the Per- 
manent Mandates Commission’s opinion on_it)—is not given. This 
would certainly seem to be a serious omission. 

There is no bibliography attached to the documents, or to the 
book as a whole. Introductory chapters, with a short synopsis and 
analysis of the legal documents involved, would also have been a 
valuable addition. In the countries of the Middle East constitutional 
texts are of recent origin and reflect their makers rather than the 
realities of the societies for which they are written. Therefore it is 
particularly desirable, in presenting them, to append descriptive and 


explanatory discussions. 
MosHE PERLMANN 


FELLNER, WILLIAM J. Monetary Policies and Full Employment. 
Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1946. xiv & 239 pp., 
appendices 41 pp. $3.50. 

This book is difficult to summarize or to review, for many of its 
parts, though interesting in themselves, bear no visible relation to 
what would appear to be its main objective, and because those of its 
parts which do relate directly to the main topic are frequently left 
incompletely argued. Perhaps we may begin with the end. 

As announced in the Introduction (pp. xi-xiii), the book ends up 
in the familiar alleged dilemma of economic policy—the choice 
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between (Moderate) unemployment with free political institutions 
and full employment with “far-reaching institutional changes of an 
abrupt (historically discontinuous) character.” The sweep of the 
argument which lands the reader before this dismal deadlock does not, 
however, really begin before the last twenty-five pages, and the rapid 
elimination of more pleasant alternatives is therefore less thorough 
than could be wished. Since the only employment policy which is 
presented as having any chance of success is the financing of public 
investments with (either directly or indirectly) newly created funds, 
an attempt to assure high employment levels is represented as lead- 
ing, in a free economy, to continually rising wages and prices. Public 
expenditures would exhaust themselves in yielding to the wage and 
price pressures of interested groups, and high employment could 
therefore be achieved only by such direct controls as would destroy 
free institutions. The one hopeful note is Dr. Fellner’s attempt to 
show that the dilemma might be resolved if “the government were 
faced merely with ‘cyclical’ depression tendencies rather than with 
a large-scale chronic deficiency of private investment” (p. 229). But 
it is not easy to see how the assortment of the more customary 
policies mentioned (pp. 230-34) would really raise our hopes, espe- 
cially since the maxim suggested for cyclical unemployment policy is 
not very enlightening: “In periods of business recessions, monetary 
and fiscal policies should be started early and on a sufficient scale. 
But it should be made clear that these policies will be discontinued 
in the event of certain wage and price trends. These trends should 
be expressed with regard to the ad hoc requirements of the periods 
in which major expansionary operations are undertaken” (p. 230). 

The real defect of this part of the book seems to be the failure to 
give any rigid proof of the inevitability of inflation if there are full 
employment “guarantees,” before inviting us to choose between 
long-run unemployment and dictatorship. If we can do no better than 
this, we may find ourselves faced with both unpleasant conditions at 
the same time. 

It would, however, be very unfair to focus criticism on the last 
chapter. Monetary policies and theory in the narrower sense are 
discussed in Part III (pp. 137 ff.), and here Dr. Fellner is concerned 
with establishing the general proposition that the two basic facts to 
be considered by any monetary policy are (1) that private investment 
is irresponsive to interest rate changes, and (2) that the size of liquid 
holdings is equally irresponsive. Dr. Fellner does not actually offer 
proof of the first point, but concentrates on demonstrating the 
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second. Against Keynes, he attempts to show that liquid balances 
are held in the main for what he, with Keynes, calls the precautionary, 
rather than speculative, motive; that is, that liquid balances are pre. 
ferred to securities (and short-term securities to long-term), not in 
expectation of interest rate changes, but as a result of firms’ need of 
contingency provisions against the risk of operating at “safety 
margins” (p. 157) insufficient to “prevent potential losses from becom. 
ing cumulative through repercussions in the credit market” position 
of the firms (p. 164). Dr. Fellner’s analysis of the relation between 
firms’ liquid balances and their profit expectations, which he under. 
takes in support of this proposition, is perhaps the most interesting and 
brilliant part of the book. The “Keynesian” policy preference, then, 
for public investments financed by borrowing from the public and 
the banks over open market operations is turned into a preference 
for public investments financed by borrowing from the central bank. 
(Dr. Fellner has no faith in public subsidies of either private invest- 
ment or consumption.) For borrowing from the public and the 
banks will not diminish liquid balances, and cheap money policies, 
though they will succeed in reducing interest rates, will not induce 
a sufficient volume of private investment. (Strangely enough, in 
setting up, later, his dilemma of full employment-cum-inflation versus 
dictatorship, Dr. Fellner derives his apprehension of inflation result- 
ing from a full employment policy from the threat of the release of 
substantial liquid balances accumulated in the process of pursuing 
such policy.) Dr. Fellner believes that only borrowing from the 
central bank (either directly, or indirectly by combining gold or 
security purchases with borrowing from the public and the banks) 
will circumvent the “rigidity” of the investment and liquidity prefer- 
ence functions. 

But it is questionable whether what Dr. Fellner calls “contingency 
provisions” (precautionary balances) are insensitive to interest vari- 
ations. Firms have a choice of holding their contingency reserves in 
either security or cash form, and the choice they make will depend 
on their expectations of future interest rate movements. That much, 
Dr. Fellner seems at times to concede. The whole policy issue may, 
however, be considered somewhat academic inasmuch as that monetary 
authorities can control the supply of both money and securities. 

It would seem, however, that Dr. Fellner has not successfully 
attacked the liquidity theory of interest, though such an attack is 
implied in the main point here at issue. In fact, it seems as if he 
were making the difference between the liquidity and the loanable 
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funds approaches to this problem, which are really but two sides of 
the same medal, greater than it is. This makes his diagrammatic 
analysis (pp. 140 ff.) less than satisfactory, especially as, in the 
accompanying text, he does not always stick to his definition of L as 
the demand for new planned hoarding (p. 141); L later appears to 
stand for the total of liquid balances. 

Elsewhere (pp. 8 ff. and Chapter 2), Dr. Fellner’s attempt to com- 
bine parts of the Keynesian analysis with a satisfactory period analysis 
on the Swedish model is, in fact, rather incomplete (perhaps one 
could say that it is an insufficiently non-Keynesian Keynesian model, 
which is what would really be needed by now), but it produces some 
results that are interesting, though unrelated to the main argument 
of the book. It runs, in general, on improved Austrian lines, in so 
far as it attempts to construct a time sequence model in which the 
variations of the composition of total output, rather than its total 
volume, are given special emphasis (thereby trying to fill a notable gap 
in the Keynesian analysis). This is done in two ways. 

First, the system’s equilibrium position over time is made to depend 
on whether it produces a demand for “investment for further invest- 
ment” (pp. 121 ff.) in subsequent periods, sufficient to produce present 
investment of full or high employment volume. This interesting 
contribution finds major application to the problem of the effect of 
present money wage rate reductions on present employment (pp. 94 
ff.). Dr. Fellner derives a positive effect on employment on the con- 
ditions that (1) present money wage rate reduction, though depress- 
ing future consumption demand, raises present demand for invest- 
ment for future investment (which is not taken to be influenced by 
the decline of future demand for consumption), and (2) that the 
resulting shift of income from wages to profits will not substan- 
tially increase the uncertainty of expectation regarding total future 
demand; there will have to be some increase in this uncertainty, for, 
as Dr. Fellner correctly holds, the demand from firms is less certain 
than demand from consumers. This attempt to solve the problem 
of the relation between money wage rate reduction and employment 
by reverting to the position that investment and consumption may 
be competitive rather than complementary, even with less than full 
employment, is certainly worth further study. 

Second, Dr. Fellner investigates, more statistically than analytically, 
the effect on the expansion of total output produced by variations in 
the expansion of different parts of the system. The statistical result 
is not negative, but the analytical treatment does not go beyond the 
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indication of a positive possibility. What Dr. Fellner calls “sur. 
production généralisée” needs more study than he gives to it. 

The book contains numerous other stimulating attempts at statis- 
tical verification of significant hypotheses, particularly of the “stag. 
nationist” and inflexibility varieties, but they are not, for the most 
part, very convincing. Nevertheless it is interesting to consider such 
a result as that which indicates that it is impossible to verify his. 
torically that the propensity to consume declines with increasing 
total income (which disagrees with the result obtained from budget 
studies). On the whole, however, the dust jacket’s assertion that the 
book gives an answer to the question, “How far can we go in the 
attempt to create and to maintain full utilization of resources with- 
out adopting a comprehensive system of direct controls?” whets the 
reader’s appetite for more than the menu provides. 

HERBERT K. ZASSENHAUS 


Colgate University 


GREER, GUY. Your City Tomorrow. New York: Macmillan. 1947. 
xiii & 210 pp. $2.50. 
The problem of urban planning is a perennial producer of confer- 


ences and books. These have brought their few readers finally to 
the point where they almost all speak the same language, use the same 
clichés, and admit the same general difficulties. By and large they 
are equally fuzzy in their proposals for action. The reason is perhaps 
that the planners have been so badly starved financially and have been 
given so little responsibility that they have not yet lost their milk 
teeth. 

People learn by doing things. With the exception of some achieve- 
ment in the area of transportation, a little in parks and recreation, 
and some public housing, planners have not had the chance actually to 
do very much. Hence the wistful rosiness of their language. The most 
intellectually virile are probably Catherine Bauer and Charles Abrams, 
both of whom are well grounded in the housing problem, and Robert 
Moses when he writes what he knows about, namely, superhighways 
and bridges. In the planning profession there are many good minds, 
but they need more than anything else to buck up against the hard, 
concrete problems of realization. They have groped too long in the 
formless cloud of public indifference. 

In this little volume Guy Geer has tried to find and describe the 
media by which public indifference to planning may be converted 
into public concern. It is a short, readable book for the layman, a 
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popular presentation of the planning ideal, with suggestions for en- 
listing public cooperation. The latter draw heavily upon the civic 
planning ventures in Syracuse and Boston during the war years. Both 
these efforts have come to the stage of desuetude, as have so many other 
temporarily promising beginnings. Greer’s enthusiastic description of 
them now leaves the informed reader with a sense of drinking stale 
water. And yet, it is hard to say that he is wrong in his recommenda- 
tions. He certainly knows that planning needs public support, that 
the most expert planning is futile without a public will to realize it, 
and that the greatest problem is how to arouse that public will. His 
own contribution is commendable. 

Mr. Greer very properly deals at some length with the problem of 
an adequately empowered local planning authority. The bizarre situa- 
tion, so common in the United States, that metropolitan areas are 
fragmentized into a score or more municipal governments of equal 
status, is clearly recognized as a political-constitutional problem. It 
may be seriously questioned whether such a mild-mannered compro- 
mise as an ad hoc federation of municipalities is a more realizable goal 
than outright consolidation, and whether such a federation would 
actually suffice. But the problem is described. Similarly, it is doubtful 
whether Greer’s rather synthetic plan for the reorganization of tax- 
ation and public finance (at all levels of government) is more prac- 
tical than the far more radical measures that seem to be indicated for 
larger, and not merely planning, reasons. But Greer’s discussion does 
show clearly that local governments are paralyzed in their planning 
functions for lack of adequate fiscal power. On these basic issues, how- 
ever, nothing is gained by halfheartedness and compromise on the 
part of the planning leadership. Plenty of that will be supplied by 
the legislators. 

Mr. Greer knows very well, as many other planners have been slow 
to learn, that planning is merely superficial if it fails first of all to be 
concerned with housing. Our cities will be whited sepulchers if we 
plan only good transportation, some parks, and some recreation spaces 
to enable American families to get away from, and for the moment 
to forget, the drabness of their homes. We know now how to deal 
with housing at every level of income, even the lowest. The worn-out 
parts of any city can now be recovered. Public housing has proved 
that. It is snobbishly fashionable in some quarters to point the finger 
at public housing for having failed to achieve complete perfection. 
Mr. Geer takes more notice than necessary of such criticism. Public 
housing has, of course, not attained absolute perfection. But for the 
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lowest income group nobody else has done enough to make any mis- 
takes. And nobody else has done anything comparable to recover 


worn-out residential areas. 
Bryn J. Hovpe 


ODUM, HOWARD W. The Way of the South. New York: Mac. 
millan. 1947. 350 pp. $3. 

In his latest book Professor Udum has set himself a most laudable 
objective: to give a dynamic portrait of Southern society and culture, 
such as obviously no single social science discipline can give, by draw- 
ing into a synthesis the geography, history, economics, sociology, and 
folklore of the South. Because Professor Odum is a veteran authority 
on the South, and a pioneer in scientific regional studies of that area, 
such an undertaking on his part inevitably raises high expectations. 
Perhaps we are at last to receive from a Southerner of perspective and 
insight a definitive and unimpeachable interpretation of this much- 
discussed and, as Southerners insist, much-misunderstood section of 
our United States, something to supersede the paradoxical pros and 
contras voiced by partisan sectionalism. 

But even in this interesting and informative panorama of Southern 
history and the penetrating analysis of the South’s traditions and mores, 
no such high expectations are realized. The Way of the South vacillates 
between sociological realism and romantic sectionalism, between ob- 
jectively descriptive analysis and partisan apologetics and special plead- 
ing. At one point (p. 33), the reader may encounter such forthright 
realism as the following: “It came to pass, therefore, that the cotton 
economy, which brought the South into a one-crop system —a cash 
crop in which tobacco later played a part, led it into that colonial 
economy from which it has not yet freed itself. At the same time the 
region was weakened in its human and cultural resources, and was 
neglecting its technological resources in science, invention, and organ- 
ization, so far as to fall behind the rest of the nation before the Civil 
War and especially after it.” But later, when Professor Odum con- 
fronts the basic dilemmas of the South’s life today, whether found in its 
racial creeds and practices or in its relationship to the national econ- 
omy, no comparable realism is forthcoming. Instead he offers as his 
solution for the South’s racial problem the “planned voluntary migra 
tion of at least half the South’s total Negro population to other regions 
of the country”— as unrealistic a measure as could be devised, unless 
we construe it merely as a temporary concession to the South’s inveter- 
ate dual system and its double standard of democracy. 
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Although free, therefore, from any traditional glorification of the 
old regime or from any reactionary identification of the “way of the 
South” with the external status quo, Dr. Odum’s position derives from 
a psychological stand that reflects an intransigent, though subtly atten- 
uated, sectionalism. Such a position cannot yield a solution for the 
manifest incompatibility between a biracial and a democratic order 
of society. To distribute the load would by no means resolve this basic 
issue; the North and the West would have, as they already have to a 
degree, the same dilemma to face and the same problem to solve. 
Among the many unrealistic aspects of this “solution,” and the most 
dubious, is the lack of any assurance that the South, without express 
disavowal of its racial dualism, would treat half of its Negro population 
any better than it does the present group. So long as condoning con- 
cessions are made and existing reservations are maintained, there would 
seem to be no realistic solution of the race problem in the South, or, 
for that matter, anywhere else. 

Fortunately there is evidence that some Southerners can face these 
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basic contradictions and reorient both their thinking and their social 
behavior. Professor Odum overlooks their candid recognition of the 
fact that the main obstacles lie in traditional folkways that can be 
changed, that can be recanted theoretically as in W. J. Cash’s incisive 
Mind of the South, and reversed pragmatically as in the philosophy 
and program of the Southern Conference for Human Welfare. What 
is most needed in and for the South is thoroughly convinced and bravely 
realistic democratic leadership, convinced and able to convince others 
that Southern whites have as much to gain as the Southern Negro 
from more consistent democracy in the South, and that a necessary 
condition of such progress is integrated interracial leadership and mass 
collaboration in pursuit of common democratic objectives. It is the 
moral imbalance, as much as or more than the “powerful population 
imbalance” of Dr. Odum’s analysis, that really retards both the South 
and democracy in that region. 
ALAIN LOCKE 


Howard University 
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